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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


WOMAN. 


A beautiful, bright thing 
Through every age and clime, 
Tracked by that radiant wing, 
Yet leaving on all time; 
Only a cry of grief, only a stain of crime. 
Jewelled in Eastern lands, 
And painted with strange hues, 
Carved Goddess by Greek hands, 
Sung round by troubadours— 
Still was her doom the same, this queen and 
slave of yours. 
Delilah, and a Circe, 
A Venus from the sea, 
Loved without faith or mercy, 
A Saint, yet scorned, was she— 
Idol and priestess both—yet never friend nor 
free. 
False tales of her ye weave, 
To make your scorning good; 
And lo! the concrete Eve 
Is abstract womanhood, 
And pilloried with her one-half the race hath 
stood. 
Yet since with man she tasted 
The knowledge-bearing fruit, 
The life and strength long wasted, 
That springs from that deep root, 
Now looks and speaks through her, no longer 
blind and mute. 


Wide is the world, and scant 

Her plot marked out by you; 
She asks no royal grant, 

For she is free born too— 
Give her her fuman rights, and see what she 

can do, 
A. SHORE. 
Sunninghill, Berkshire, England. 








ONE MORAL FROM THE BELKNAP 
TRAGEDY. 


I was talking over the fall of Secretary 
Belknap with a lady of my acquaintance, 
whose moral standard is apt to be rather 
exacting and whose absolute directness and 
truthfulness would drive Charles Reade to 
despair and make him re-write all his novels. 
The conversation interested me as showing 
the point of view in which women some- 
times regard a class of offences about which 
they have no experience. She frankly 
admitted that she could not see what Mr. 
Belknap had done that was so very wrong. 

‘‘He was not a vicious man,” she says, 
‘‘and he did not steal this money. Mr. 
Marsh, or whoever he was, gave it to him 
out of his profits. It was very generous of 
Mr. Marsh, and very foolish probably; 
but why should he not do what he pleased 
with his own? If Mr. Marsh wasa bad 
man, of course he ought not to have been 
appointed; but if he was a good man for 
the post, it did not make him any the less 
good that the Secretary received money for 
appointing him. Why should not the 
Secretary receive it?” 

I asked her if I, being member of a 
School Committee, should do rightly in re- 
ceiving money for getting a certain teacher 
appointed. She said that if the teacher 
was a good one, and had salary enough to 
afford the money, she did not see anything 
very seriously wrong in my doing it ; nothing 
in the least to be ranked with stealing, gamb- 
ling or the like. It was, in short, a private 
affair. That the act was dishonorable in 
its very nature, or that it was in any way 
of public concern, she did not see. After- 
wards, on putting the same question to four 
other ladies collectively, | found that only 
one of the four looked at it just as an hon- 
orable man would look at it;—that is, with 
prompt indignation at the act of receiving 
bribes, quite apart from any bad conse- 
quences. The others were quite indignant 
against Secretary Belknap and his wife, 
but on grounds mainly sympathetic, that 
is, because of the probable wrong to the 
soldiers and their families, who would 
have to pay higher prices that the purchase 
money might go to the Secretary. 

On suggesting this last point of view to 
the lady first mentioned, she admitted the 
great force of it, if true, but said that it 
had not occurred to her, as she had sup- 
posed a frontier trader would extort as 
much as he could from the soldiers and 
everybody’at any rate,—which was perhaps 
quite as shrewd a surmise as the other one. 
When, furthermore, I explained that there 
Was an express law against taking bribes by 
a public’ officer, she admitted that this un- 
doubtedly made the act wrong; but she 
still declined to admit that such an act was 
wrong in itself, or was at all to be ranked 
with crimes or even as a moral offence, 
properly so called. 





Some persons would, no doubt, draw 
from such a talk the impatient inference 
that women cannot view public affairs as 
men do, and that it is very fortunate they 
have no vote. My inference was very dif- 
ferent. It seemed to me that in this case, 
as in the familiar instance of smuggling, 
the difference of view lay not in the nature 
of the sexes, but in their habits. Women 
are apt to see certain public affairs more 
dimly, just as a recluse or unworldly man 
sees them more dimly, as compared with 
those more actively engaged. Charles 
Lamb thought a smuggler the only honest 
thief; for he only robbed the revenue, an 
abstraction for which Lamb owned that 
he could never greatly care. Lamb had 
been a clerk at the India House, and had 
written many large volumes of commercial 
transactions; and if he, in jest or earnest, 
took this view of smuggling, how much 
more would a woman? And I dare say 
Lamb would have maintained, as my friend 
did, that the taking of bribes for an ap- 
pointment otherwise unexceptionable, was 
in itself no moral offence. Perhaps there 
would have been a little whimsical persist- 
ence in his maintaining this attitude; and 
so there was, indeed, in the attitude of my 
friend. 

The moral is, that women, like men, need 
sufficient confact with actual affairs and 
with large interests to accustom them to un- 
derstand what may be called the commer- 
cial aspects of politics. They should aim 
to keep their husbands as clear from any 
loss of statesmanlike honor as from any 
sensual sin. All experience shows that 
there is no patriotism more heroic or self- 
devoted than that of women. A wife will 
not readily sacrifice her husband's rectitude 
for a few Paris dresses, if she can have op- 
portunity to understand the matter, and see 
in what rectitude practically consists. It is 
unfair to debar her from the whole world 
of public interests, and then condemn her 
if she goes astray through ignorance of that 
world. If reports be true, this people, has 
just been disgraced before the nations, in 
its Centennial year, through the influence 
of two women. Had those women ever 
been educated to know the difference be- 
tween public right and public wrong? 

T. W. H. 
——_ eH o 


A VOICE FROM ESSEX, 


“T have,” said Charles II. of England, in 
speaking of Prince George of Denmark, 
“tried him drunk, and tried him sober, and, 
drunk or sober, there’s nothing inhim.” I 
never listen to the party hostile to Woman 
Suffrage without being reminded of the wit- 
ty monarch’s estimate of his princely friend. 
The opponents of Woman Suffrage refuse 
to allow women to vote in the mass and 
with the freedom that men have, on the 
ground that ignorant women would go to 
the polls, and thus swell the amount of evil 
in the body politic. They oppose, with 
equal vehemence, the admission of educated 
tax-paying womén, on the ground that such 
a measure would be unjust to the poor non- 
tax-paying women who would thus be ex- 
cluded trom the polls. They declare that 
a property qualification for women is op- 
posed to republicanism, magnificently ig- 
noring the fact that a property qualifiea- 
tion is obligatory on every man who votes, 
One would suppose, from the fire and fury 
which the anti-republican tendency of a 
property qualification for women calls out, 
that the present platform of taxation with- 
out representation on which all women are 
compelled to stand, was the climax of pure 
republicanism, and especially worthy of 
preservation in this Centennial year. 

It is interesting, instructive, and certainly 
amusing to follow the progress of the de- 
bates from year to year, and to make a note 
of the points which are abandoned by the 
opposition even in the flush of victory. 
For instance, the female juror used to be 
one of their best cards. They always as- 
sumed that there would be one woman to 
eleven men, though how they got that idea 
I cannot imagine, for, in the only test case 
we have, of the jury in Wyoming, which 
gave the first check to wholesale murder in 
that territory, the number was even, six 
men and six women. They also assumed 
that, while men can be excused from serv- 
ing as jurors for trifling indisposition, noth- 
ing would avail in the case of this poor wo- 
man, who would invariably be in an ‘“‘in- 
teresting situation” momentarily expecting 
her confinement, which would take place as 
soon as she was locked into a room for de- 
liberation with eleven men, who would be 
so unprincipled that 1t would be unsafe for 
one woman to be alone withthem, although 
they would be abundantly capable of decid- 
ing upon all questions of right and wrong, 
and upon all matters of life and death for 
women in general. The child, born under 





these apparent disadvantages, was, however, 
to be of unprecedented vigor. It was pre- 
dicted that it would be constantly nursing, 
and at the same time screaming at the top 
of its voice; though how the two operations 
could go on together passes the comprehen- 
sion of any female mind. It was also as- 
sumed, by way of climax, that the moment 
the key was turned in the lock, the eleven 
jurymen leaving all consideration of the 
case before them, would, with one accord, 
make frantic and successful assaults upon 
the virtue of this already over-burdened sis- 
ter. Two years ago, I heard Representa- 
tive (now Senator) Stedman appeal to the 


-House to save their mothers, wives and 


daughters from being locked into a room 
with these eleven men, although he had so 
much confidence in the legislators before 
him that he did not believe there was a man 
present who would consent to it. Mr. 
Stedman spoke with an official air of the 
probable behavior of his sex in such an 
emergency, which gave me a great shock, 
as you will believe when I tell you that I 
used to be a member of the same church 
with him, and up to the moment of listen- 
ing to his speech never had a suspicion that 
he was at all that style of a man. 

The final fate of the one woman and 
eleven men was never given. It is conjec- 
tured that at this point the imagination of 
the orators ‘‘gave out.” It wasa great mis- 
take that they did not secure one of the at- 
taches of the Boston Herald to finish up the 
case, and in the interests of religion and 
morality lay the imaginary and disgusting 
details before the readers of that widely cir- 
culated and high-toned journal. Only 
twenty-four short months ago this poor fe- 
male juror was a great pet with Mr. Sted- 
man. He fought like a hero for her, but 
now ‘‘he never mentions her.” Mr. Sted- 
man has also abandoned his former policy of 
urging the daughters of this Republic to as- 
sume the role of Rachel. I do not mean 
the great tragedienne of that name, but 
Rachel of Old Testament notoriety, for 
whom Jacob served fourteen years. In his 
speech, two years ago, Mr. Stedman pre- 
sented the wail of Rachel, ‘“‘Give me chil- 
dren orl die,” as an appeal far more ac- 
ceptable to the noble sex which he repre- 
sents, and far more in keeping with the 
good of society than petitioning the Legis- 
lature for the right to vote against dram- 
shops and brothels. 

I am very exact in my remembrance on 
this point, because of a little circumstance, 
which fastened itin my mind. A person 
with a child of perhaps four years old, step- 
ped within the door of the hall, while Mr. 
Stedman was speaking. His oratory is 
somewhat fervid, and when he cried out 
“Give me children or I die,” the poor baby, 
evidently thinking he was a sort of Herod, 
broke into such a ‘‘boo-hoo” that it had to 
be taken away. Now, although I once be- 
longed to the same church with Mr. Sted- 
man, and expect to go to the polls with him 
some day, I can not allow him to twist the 
Old Testament, on which I was brought up, 
in the reckless way he has done in the case 
of Rachel. It is true, Rachel made the ap- 
peal he mentions. But itis also true that 
her husband, Jacob, rebuked her in great 
apparent displeasure for it, and it is the 
only instance on record in which he ever 
expressed anything but the most unquali- 
fied love and admiration for his favorite 
wife. What could Mr. Stedman’s motives 
be in urging the women of this Common- 
wealth to an effort which, according to the 
testimony of Holy Writ, disturbed the har- 
mony of an affectionate couple? Nothing 
can justify his keeping back a part of the 
truth in a matter of such vital importance 
to both sexes. It was an attempt to destroy 
the unity of the family circle! On the whole 
I think his Rachel was a more unhappy ef- 
fort than the female juror. But as he makes 
no more allusion to Rachel this year than to 
the female juror, I trust they are both 
sleeping peacefully in one grave. 

How absurd the opposition to the rights 
of Woman seems, when we reflect on the 
impossibility of severing the interest of the 
sexes. 

“The woman's cause is man’s 
They rise or sink together.” 

Why—in the Woman Suffrage debate just 
closed—even Mr. Parker could not fit in 
his adroit and slightly devout appeal for the 
Irish vote, except by way of the Sisters of 
Charity. And a fine, manly thing it was in 
Parker to achieve it inthat way. ‘There 
are women,” said Mr. Parker ‘‘who devote 
themselves to charities—Holy Sisters, whose 
lives are occupied in works of mercy. Do 
they want Suffrage? Their absence is my 
reason for denying it.” Now let me give the 
logic of it. ‘‘There isaclass of pure and 
self-sacrificing women, who will take care 
of me through diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
small pox or cholera, and I shall be glad to 





have them do it; but they shall never vote 
for better drainage or any measure of sani- 
tary reform that would prevent these dis- 
eases. I will not let them come here. Do 
they want Suffrage? Their absence is my 
reason for denying it.” Is not Parker a true 
hero, and valiant defender of the absent and 
self-sacrificing female laborers? And was 
not his pathos, not to say bathos, about 
Bridget, Hannah and Sally, perfectly heart- 
rending? ‘If women want it” (Suffrage) 
says Mr. Parker, “they must work for it.” 
That is just what we are doing and what 
we propose to do. We mean ‘“‘to fight it 
out on that line” so kindly and explicitly 
indicated by our gallant friend from Middle- 
sex, 

I will illustrate by the progress of the 
work in a portion of the district in which 
Iam working. Iam in the little town of 
Georgetown, in Essex County, a place of 
about 2100 inhabitants, full of enterprize, 
with more than the average amount of in- 
dividuality of New England towns. It has 
a weekly paper, a town hall, three churches, 
a high school, whose male principal has just 
signed a Woman Suffrage petition without 
solicitation; one of the finest brick blocks 
in the country, flourishing stove manufac- 
turies, a steam fire engine, grocery and dry 
goods stores, and everything else in propor- 
tion, Last fall I could count but seven 
staunch Woman Suffragists in the town; 
two ladies assured me there were more, and 
we reckoned fourteen in all. With that 
number I started the petition, being headed 
by Captain George W. Boynton, ex-chief 
constable of the Commonwealth, who is well- 
known in political and temperance circles. 
It was offered for signatures at the post- 
office only five days. Yet it obtained nine- 
ty-five names and was only closed in order 
to be sent in before action on the subject 
was taken by the Legislature. On the last 
afternoon, an enthusiastic Woman Suffra- 
gist, Mrs. Alfred B. Noyes, took her white 
mare, Fanny, (I give the creature’s name, 
though but a dumb animal, because I want 
her reckoned among the laborers) went with 
a petition through a driving snow storm 
to get the names of two or three gentlemen 
who were pledged, but who might not call 
at the office before the petition was sent 
away. She went, as lsay, for three names, 
and came back with thirty-three, who gave 
them without urging, and were glad of the 
opportunity. The petition was sent to the 
Legislature by our representative, Mr. Nel- 
son, who, with his wife had signed it. 

As you know, jour Senator, Mr. Haydn 
Brown, of West Newbury, voted in favor 
of the bill. You will see that we were up 
to the mark in Essex County and we intend 
to keep so. Essex County has been the 
banner county in reform. Al] her Senators 
voted last week for Woman Suffrage. 
Georgetown was the first town in the State 
which sent a representative to the Legisla- 
ture elected by purely anti-slavery votes. 
Mr. H. P. Chaplin, that very man, the first 
Liberty Party representative, signed this 
Woman Suffrage petition. So did his wife 
and daughter. The feeling in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage has grown so rapidly, and so 
many have regretted their inability to sign 
it on account of the limited time, that  be- 
fore the bill was defeated in the Senate I 
started another petition which is now in 
circulation. This petition is headed by 
Miss Lavinia Spofford Weston, a lady who 
inherited real estate from her father and her 
husband, and who is one of the most culti- 
vated, clear-headed and intellectual women 
Iéver met. She is a fine writer of both 
prose and poetry anda graduate from Brad- 
ford Academy of the class of 1818, a_peri- 
od when this Seminary, which under the 
Hasseltines was the pioneer in higher educa- 
tion for women, stood almost alone in the 
country. For a woman to graduate with 
honor from such an institution in 1818, was 
a distinction which, at this day, with our 
multiplicity of schools we can hardly realize. 

I can think of no person, male or female, 
within the circle of my acquaintance, whose 
name would give greater weight to a peti- 
tion. She has lived in the town three quar- 
ters of the Centennial period of our exist- 
ence as a nation, and when Mr. . Parker as- 
serts with a sneer, that ‘“‘he knows who lead 
this movement,” I can add that I too know. 
They are women like the lady I speak of, 
who has been an ornament and a blessing 
to society for seventy-five years. And yet 
Senator Parker would sternly hold this gen- 
tle lady and others of her class, to perpetu- 
al taxation without representation. Mrs. 
Weston, the lady to whom I have referred, 
was very much interested in watching the 
course of Dr. Loring on the bill just defeat- 
ed, for she could remember the honorable 
gentleman, when he sat in a high chair at 
his father’s table taking his milk and water 
from asilver cup. She did not expect at 








that time that he would, in the Centennial 
year of our history, leave his place as pre- 
siding officer of the Massachusetts Senate, 
to vindicate her rights in two eloquent 
speeches. Still less could she anticipate 
that when thus vindicated, these rights 
would be derisively denied by other mem- 
bers of the same body. Howarbp. 

Georgetown, Mass. 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss ELLA F, BurpBank has resigned her 
position as teacher in the Lincoln school, 
Somerville, and Miss Jennie Colburn, now 
teaching in Salem, has been chosen her 
successor, at a salary of $575. 

Mrs. Fisner closed her religious meet- 
ings in Monticello, N. Y., March 7, and the 
church was crowded to overflowing. The 
result of her work is that fifty-three have 
been baptized and 100 have jomed the 
church on probation, 

Lucy Larcom began to write verses at 
the age of seven, An amusing blunder oc- 
curred when one of her earliest pieces was 
published. The editor intended to say that 
they were written under the inspiration of 
the ‘“‘muses,” but the types made the word 
“nurses,” 

Mrs. Jonwn Morrissey, according to a 
correspondent, was once annoyed by the at- 
tentions in the street of a youug man who 
finally presumed to address her. ‘‘Straight- 
way,” says the chronicler, ‘‘an arm of steel 
sprang from a sealskin muff, and a blow 
that might seemingly have felled an ox laid 
the young fellow low.” 

Mrs. KemBie, in “Old Woman's Gos- 
sip” in the Atlantic, speaks of her fondness 
for dancing, singing and riding. ‘I could 
not imagine what life would be like when I 
could no more do these things. I was not 
wrong, perhaps, in thinking it would be dif- 
ficult to leave them off; I had no concep- 
tion how easily they would leave me off.” 

Ipa Lewis, the marine heroine, is poor, 
and plays every Monday morning on a sev- 
en and a quarter octave washboard. With 
her bare elbows even with the keyboard and 
a red flannel Beethoven before her, she ren- 
ders that famous music with delicate expres- 
sion and woolen poetry. Yet people send 
her poems, silk hosiery, three-button gloves 
and fine jewelry. If any one wishes to send 
anything to Ida Lewis, the heroine of Lime 
Rock, let him send something substantial. 

JEAN INGELOW’s home is in Holland 
Street, but a step from the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hall; and on the Church 
walk, which passes beside the house and 
leads to St. Mary Abbott’s, the pretty par- 
ish church. It is a plain brick mansion, 
square, without ornament, except a simple 
iron balcony, over which a Virginia creeper 
climbs. Holland Street is a narrow, unpre- 
tending lane, with two or three residences 
beside this, the most of the buildings being 
shops kept by quiet trades-people. 

MLLE. FournNiER, of the commune of 
Laurice in Brittany, at the Quimper agri- 
cultural competition, brought her plow and 
her little sister and entered for the prize. 
The judges were puzzled, but as there was: 
nothing in the rules excluding a woman, 
the young lady took her place with the rest. 
It ail turned out as it should have done. 
Mlle. Fournier executed the task much bet- 
ter than the men and in fourteen minutes 
less time, and went home with the first 
prize, feeling to all appearances not at all 
tired. 

Mrs. JEAN SuTHERLAND, familiarly 
known as “Big Jean,” is living at Upper 
Barney’s River, Pictou, N. 8., at the age of 
130. She was born in the parish of Clyne, 
Sutherlandshire, Scotland, and since her 
emigration to Nova Scotia has resided in 
her present place of abode, where she rear- 
ed a large family, the youngest member of 
which is now an oldman. Mrs. Sutherland 
van still readily converse in Gaelic tongue, 
and her hearing is but slightly impaired. 
She plies her daily labors on the old Scotch 
spinning-wheel, and is as good as many a 
woman a century younger. 

Mrs. Joun ADAMS was an early advocate 
of Woman’s Rights. She wrote to her hus- 
band at a critical time, as follows: “T 
long to hear that you have declared an in- 
dependency. And, by the way, in the new 
code of laws which I suppose. it will be nec- 
essary for you to make, I desire you would 
remember the ladies and be more generous 
and favorable to them than your ancestors. 
Do not put such unlimited power into the 
hands of the husbands. Remember all men 
would be tyrants if they could. If particu- 
lar care and attention is not paid to the la- 
dies, we are determined to forment a rebel- 
lion, and will not hold ourselves bound by 
any laws in which we have no voice or rep- 
resentation.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
THE SENATE. 





Last week we published an abstract of the 
first day's debate in the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate, on the Municipal Suffrage Bill. This 
week we publish a more extended account 
of the entire debate, from our memoranda 
made upon the spot, which are believed to 
be substantially accurate. 

SPEECH OF SENATOR NEAL. 

This is one of the most important bills 
that has come, or that will be likely to come 
before the Legislature this session. I only 
regret that this lot has not failen upon some 
one more capable of discussing it than my- 
self. 

Yet, as Chairman of the Woman Suffrage 
Committee, it is natural to suppose that I 
should first put it before you, which I will 
do in a few words, hoping that others will 
lend a helping hand, and that when this dis- 
cussion is ended every Senator will be con- 
vinced of the justice, importance and feasi- 
bility of the measure. I will cite a few of 
the many declarations in the Bill of Rights, 
and quote from the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States and from that of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts in support of the Bill, and state 
some facts that have been brought out by 
the investigations of the committee—of the 
operations of Woman ag in the only 
p ace in this country where the experiment 

as been tried, Wyoming Territory—if we 
except perhaps Utah, which by no means 
should be brought up as an example of free 
and untrammeled Suffrage. 

The great underlying principle of our Re- 
ublican government, is perfect freedom, in- 
ividual equality and responsibility. Ac- 

cording to the Declaration of Independence, 
governments derive ‘‘their just powers from 
the consent of the governed” In what man- 
ner does a large majority of the people of 
Massachusetts give its consent to the laws 
by which it is governed. In 1870 there 
were 49,793 more females than males in the 
State. It does not alter the fact, if a large 
proportion of the women do not desire to 
express their assent to the laws by voting (a 
fact which I do not by any means concede), 
a large class do desire it; for, of the 9000 


* petitioners this winter for Woman Suffrage, 


about 6500 are women, and, from the best 
information we can get, all, or nearly all, 
are twenty-one years of age and upward. 

The Preamble to the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts declares the body politic to be ‘‘a 
social compact by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen, and oak citi- 
zen with the whole people, that all shall be 
governed by certain laws for the common 
good.” When, where and how did each 
citizen covenant with the whole people? 
The word citizen must here be taken in its 
broadest sense—for where a different mean- 
ing of the word is intended—that qualifying 
word male is used to indicate it,—‘‘male cit- 
izen. 

In the Declaration of Rights of Massa- 
chusetts, Art. 4—‘‘The people of this Com- 
monwealth have the sole and exclusive 
rights of governing themselves as a free, 

sovereign and independent State,” &c. 

Art. 7. Government is constituted for 
the common good—for the protection, safe- 
ty, prosperity and happiness of the people, 
and not for the profit, honor or private in- 
terest of any one man, family or class of 
men. Therefore the people alone have an 
incontestible, unalienable and indefeasible 
right to institute governments and to reform, 
alter or totally change the same when their 
protection, safety, prosperity and happiness 
require it. 

These extracts I simply wish to submit 
for the consideration of the Senate which I 
will do without further comment, and will 
call your attention more particularly to Art. 
10 of the Declaration of Rights, as striking 
a direct blow against one of the grievances 
complained of and which this Bill is de- 
signed to remedy; viz., ‘““Taxation without 
representation,” which by the Declaration of 
Independence is tyranny. 

Art. 10. Each individual of the society 
has a right to be protected by it in the en- 
joyment of his life, liberty and property ac- 
cording to standing laws &c., but no part 
of the property of any individual can with 
justice be taken from him, or applied to 
public uses without his own consent, or that 
of the representative body of the people. 

It was not for the paltry tax of three 
pence per pound on tea that our fathers re- 
sisted the power of the British Crown—but 
for the great principle that taxation without 
representation istyranny. Now the women 
of Massachusetts pay about one-eleventh of 
all the taxes in the State. Can we men of 
Massachusetts participate in this form of 
tyranny without first ignoring that princi- 
ple so strenuously held and defended by 
our fathers of the Revolution? Some may 
say that these taxes are laid by ‘“‘the repre- 
sentative body of the people.” When did 
these women—these tax-payers ever consent 
to be taxed? When did we ever ask their 
consent? By what form of implication can 
we assume that they have consented? Nev- 
er by any vote of theirs. Never by their 
representatives; for the very good reason 
that they have never yet had a representa- 
tive on this floor or in the other branch of 
the Legislature. Not one to whom they had 
delegated the power to act for them. 

Samuel Adams, in 1764, stood up in a 
town-meeting in Boston, and proposed a 
series of resolves instructing its representa- 
tives what course to pursue. He said: 

“Tf taxes are laid upon us in any shape 
without our having a legal representation 
where they are laid, are we not reduced from 
the character of free subjects to the miser- 
able state of tributary slaves?” 

Mr. Pitt, in the House of Commons, in 
1765, said: 

“There is an idea that the colonies are 
virtually represented in this House. I 
would fain know by whom an American is 





represented here. Is he represented by any 
knights of the Shire in any county in this 
kingdom? Would to God that respectable 
representation was augmented to a greater 
number. Or will you tell him that he is 
represented by any representative of a bor- 
ough—a borough which perhaps no man 
ever saw? The idea of a virtual representa- 
tion of America in this House is the most 
contemptible idea that ever entered into the 
head of man. It does not deserve a serious 
confutation.” 

Will not this language apply to the wo- 
men of to-day? You will please observe in 
Art. 10 just read, the words “this” and 
‘*him” are used. It surely must with equal 
force apply to female as well as male, for, 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, in 1780, there were 
between three and four thousand slaves in 
this State, men, women and children. In 
the first action involving the rights of the 
master which came before the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court after the establishment of the 
Constitution, the judges declared that by 
virtue of the first Article of the declaration 
of Rights, ‘‘All men are born free and equal.” 
Slavery in this State was no more. They 
did not declare that men only were free but 
that all, women and children as well, were 
free. We at this day may almost wonder 
that men of such broad and comprehensive 
views of human freedom could have intro- 
duced that word male into the Constitution 
that was adopted, at the same time as this 
declaration of rights. But we can perhaps 
account for it from the prejudices of educa- 
tion, coming up through a long series of 
years from the dark ages when women were 
held as serfs only and not, as now, our com- 
panions and equals. 

The framers of the Constitution enuncia- 
ted new and startling truths. Startling be- 
cause they were new and so far in advance 
of the popular opinion of the times. The 
Divine Rights of Kings, the one-man power 
had never been so vigorously asserted be- 
fore. 

Thus far we have shown that if we would 
consistently carry out the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government, we have no right 
to refuse the ballot to women. We will 
next proceed to show that the present bill 
giving them the right to vote in municipal 
affairs contravenes no Constitutional provis- 
ion, and is entirely within the province of 
legislative action. On this point I shall 
avail myself of the researches of one of the 
best lawyers of the Suffolk Bar,—Hon. Sam- 
uel E. Sewall,—which he has laid before the 
committee. 

Mr. Sewall submitted to the Committee a 
Bill to give female citizens the right to vote 
for city and town officers and on municipal 
affairs. He said that the power of the Leg- 
islature to pass this Bill was so clear to him 
that he should not have thought it necessary 
to sustain it by an argument, if it had not 
been, that many people supposed so impor- 

tant a change would require a Constitution- 
al amendment. It is not strange that the 
opinion should be common that a change 
must be made in the Constitution to enable 
women to vote since the qualifications for 
voting for State officers and municipal offi- 
cers have for over fifty years been identical. 
I propose therefore to prove that while the 
qualifications of voting for State officers 
were regulated solely by the Constitution, 
the qualifications of voters for municipal 
officers had always been regulated solely by 
the Legislature; and to show historically 
that the Legislature had exercised this pow- 
er ever since the Provincial Charter of 1691 
was granted. In this respect the Common- 
wealth was the legitimate daughter of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay. 

The Province Charter granted by William 
and Mary in 1691, after directing how the 
“Great and General Court or Assembly,” is 
to be organized by representatives from the 
towns proceeds as follows: 

‘Provided always that no freeholder or 
other person shall Eevee vets in the election 
of members to serve in any Great and Gen- 
eral Court or Assembly, who at the time of 
such election shall not have an estate of 
freehold in land within our said Province or 
territory of the value of forty shillings per 
amount at the least, or other estate to the 
value of forty pounds sterling.” Acts and 
Resolves of the Focciinee of Massachusetts Bay 

Vol. 1, p. 11. 

The province acts regulating the election 
of representatives always refer to the Char- 
ter qualification, sometimes saying £40 and 
sometimes £50, in consequence of a differ- 
ence between the Charter sent here and the 
one remaining in England. (Acts and Re- 
solves of Mass. Bay, Vol. 1, 1692-8—ch. 36, p. 
80—ch. 38, p. 88; 1693-4—ch. 14, sec. 8. p. 
148 ; 1694-5—p. 202 ; 1698—p. 315. Note 
p. 363, Vol. 2—1730-1—ch. 16, p. 595. 

While the Charter thus regulated the 
qualifications for voting for representatives, 
the General Court regulated voting for town 
officers and in town affairs on an entirely 
different basis. The first provision made in 
1692 (8 ch. 28, s. 4, Acts and Res. Mass. 
Bay vol. 1, p. 65) gives the right of voting 
in town meetings to freeholders and other 
inhabitants of each town ratable at £20 es- 
tate to one single rate beside the poll instead 
of £40 as for representation. This appears 
to have remained the qualification till the 
Constitution was adopted in 1780. 

Turning now to the Constitution of 1780, 
we find every male person twenty-one years 
of age, resident in any particular town in 
the Commonwealth for the space of one 
year next preceding, having a freehold es- 
tate within the same town of the annual 





income of three pounds, or any estate of 
the value of sixty pounds, shall have a right 
to vote in the choice of a representative or 
representatives for the said town. (Const. 
P. II. ch. 1, Sect. 3, Art. 4.) 

The qualifications of a vote for Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, and Senators 1s simi- 
lar. 

These qualifications remained till they 
were modified by the third amendment 
adopted im 1821, which provides as follows: 

“Every male citizen of twenty-one years 
of age and upwards, (excepting paupers and 
persons under guardianship) who shall have 
resided within the Commonwealth one year, 
and within the town or district in which he 
may claim a right to vote, six calendar 
months next preceding any election of Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, Senators or 
Representatives, and who shall have paid 
by himself, or his parent, master or guardi- 
an, any State or county tax, which shall 
within two years next preceding such elec- 
tion have been assessed upon him in any 
town or district of this Commonwealth; and 
also, every citizen who shall be, by law, ex 
empted from taxation and who shall be, in 
all other respects, qualified as above men- 
tioned, shall have a right to vote in such 
election of Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Senators and Representatives.” 

This amendment continues in force to 
this day, only modified by the twentieth 
amendment, which added the reading and 
writing qualification. 

The Constitution, though it regulated the 
qualifications of voters for representatives 
and other State officers, is not silent in re- 
gard to the qualifications of voters for mun- 
icipal officers. But on the contrary, in the 
most explicit manner, leaves this subject to 
the General Court, by giving it a power 
among other things ‘‘to name and settle an- 
nually, or provide by fixed laws for the 
naming and settling of all civil officers in 
the said Commonwealth, the election and 
constitution of whom are not hereafter in 
this form of government otherwise pro- 
vided for.” (Const. P. II., ch. 1, Sec. 1, 
Art. 4.) 

Very soon after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution the General Court began to regu- 
late voting in towns. The first act on the 
subject was passed Feb. 20, 1782. It is an 
act for explaining and altering a certain 
clause in the last tax act” &c. 

The Preamble reads: 

‘‘Whereas in and by an act made in the 
ed 1692, entitled an Act for regulating of 

ownships, choice of Town officers, and 
setting forth their powers it is enacted that 
the freeholders and inhabitants of each 
town, who are rateable at twenty pounds 
estate in one single rate, besides the poll, 
are empowered to assemble and to give their 
votes in the choice of town officers, in the 
month of March annually; the mode of es- 
timating of estates being more fully pointed 
out in an additional Act, made in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and forty two. But whereas the mode of 
estimating estates given for the direction of 
assessors in the late tax act, is very mater- 
ially different from the mode prescribed in 
said Acts, which was not designed nor in- 
tended to alter the qualification of voters as 
provided by the Acts aforesaid.” 

Be it therefore enacted &c., That every 
person who is an inhabitant within any 
town in this Commonwealth, who shall pay 
to one single tax, besides the poll or polls, a 
sum equal to two thirds of asingle poll tax, 
shall be, and hereby is entitled to all the 
privileges, with regard to voting in any 
town affairs, as voters are entitled to by the 
Acts aforesaid. 

An act passed in 1809 gave the right of 
voting at town-meeting to freeholders and 
other inhabitants who paid taxes, It is not 
necessary to repeat the provisions of an act 
very soon repealed. It is only remarkable 
for not requiring the voters to be male by 
requiring payment of a poll tax. (St. 1809, 
c. 25—Repealed St. 1809, ch. 39.) 

An act passed in 1811, gives the right of 
voting ‘‘in the election of all town officers 
to every male citizen of twenty-one years 
of age ‘liable to be taxed’ who has resided 
in any town for one year preceding his vot- 
ing; and gives the right of voting in all 
other town affairs to every citizen as afore- 
said ‘who has resided within any town’ for 
one year as aforesaid and during said term 
has been taxed for his. poll or any estate in 
any tax voted to be raised by said town.” 
(St. 1811, ch. 9, s. 1.) 

By an act passed in February 1823, the 
qualifications of voters for town officers and 
in town affairs are made the same as those 
of voters for State officers (St. 1822, C. 104, 
8. 1 and 3.) 

These citations show beyond dispute, 
that the Charter of 1691 fixed the qualitica- 
tions of voters for representatives till 1780 
when the Constitution was adopted; that 
since that time the Constitution regulated 
the qualifications for voting for State officers 
till 1821, when the third amendment estab- 
lished a new rule which has prevailed to the 
present time. It also appears that during 
this long period of nearly two centuries, the 
qualifications of voters for municipal officers 
and in municipal affairs were always regu- 
lated by the Legislature. So far from the 
rules in the Charter and the Constitution in 
regard to voters, for representatives having 
been followed by the General Court in re- 
gard to voters for town officers, the qualifi- 
cations for this latter class of voters up to 
1823, during one hundred and thirty-two 
years, were always more liberal than the 
qualifications acquired by the Charter and 
the Constitution for the former class. In 
that year the third amendment having sub- 
stantially adopted as the qualification for 





‘voters for State officers the liberality of the 
Legislature in regard to voters for munici- 
pal officers, the General Court cheerfully 
established the exact rule of the Constitu- 
tion for the class of voters regulated by leg- 
islative authority. This course was evi- 
dently taken as a matter of convenience and 
not because the Legislature was bound to 
take such a step. The qualifications of 
voters for State officers and town officers, 
it is true, are now the same, but now, as 
from the beginning, the former is regulated 
by the Constitution and the latter by the 
General Court. 

Women in England, Austria, Norway and 
Holland, have the right to vote in Municipal 
Affairs, and they exercise that right too-a 
woman who pays a rental of £5 in England 
has the right to vote at such elections—There 
are various conditions in these different 
countries attached to the right, mostly I 
think based upon a property qualification. 

Can Massachusitts afford to be less liber- 
al? Has not the time fully come when we 
should say to those that are asking for the 
ballot,yes we will concede you the privi- 
lege—I don’t like that word privilege, though 
I remember many years ago, when John 
Quincy Adams was contending for the rights 
of politics, one of his opponents, used the 
expression, ‘‘the privileges of an American 
citizen.” The old man arose and very in- 
dignantly exclaimed, ‘‘Talk not to me of the 
privileges of an American citizen, an Amer- 
can citizen has no privileges; he has rights!” 

Now I shall urge the passage of this bill, 
because it is easily managed, being entirely 
under the control of the Legislature; if up- 
on trial it is found that it does not work 
well, subsequent Legislatures can alter or 
amend it. 

But it has worked, and is working well, 
wherever it is in vogue, and why should it 
not here? 

The Democrats put an admission of the 
justice of Woman Suffrage into their party 
platform in 1870. And the Republicans in 
1871 and 1872 did the same. Last fall they 
made it quite strong, and went before the 
people pledged to carry it out. Why should 
we not fulfil that pledge? A vote is simply 
the expression, of an opinion, and it should 
be an intelligent one. How can any one af- 
ter advocating the passage of the fifteenth 
Amendment refuse? How can he say that 
his mother, wife, or sister is not as capable 
of expressing as intelligent an opinion, as 
the negro of the South, who had for so many 
years been kept in such degrading igno- 
rance? 

Fifty years ago, it was not thought nec- 
essary that females should be taught any- 
thing beyond the very rudiments of educa- 
tion. he higher institutions of learning 
were all closed against them. Noextende 
educational provisions were made for them. 
How widely different is the case to-day! 
Young ladies are now admitted on an equal 
footing in some of our best colleges, while 
one or more has been liberally endowed for 
their especial benefit. This is having a di- 
rect bearing upon the question before us. 
With advancement in literature and sci- 
ence comes the demand for political eleva- 
tion. Itis brain not muscle that rules the 
world. 

I was educated in and am still a member 
of a religious society(The Friends, who have 
always believed in the equality of the sexes. 
In our church-government, for more than 
two hundred years, the women have had an 
equal voice with the men. I doubt if you 
can find an equal number of women in any 
society, who are as executive as they—which 
I attribute to the fact of their reliance upon 
themselves in transacting their own business. 

In the thirty-ninth annual report of the 
Board of Education, which was placed upon 
our desks a few days since, you will find in 
the School Committee's Report for the town 
of Beverly—this information. When the 
town grammar and reading and writing 
schools were established for all the town 
in 1809, females were only allowed to attend 
the latter school during the months of June, 
July, August and September with such of 
the younger male children as the committee 
might admit. 

hey now occupy quite exalted positions 
in the professions, as physicians, surveyors, 
ministers, professors, editors and teachers— 
while new avenues of employment are al- 
most daily opening for them. 

A very intelligent and accomplished lady 
from Amsterdam, Mrs. Alofsen, was visiting 
in New York during the financial irregulari- 
ties in that city. Upon hearing some of the 
ladies talking of the matter—she said to 
them, ‘‘Why don’t you ladies that pay taxes 
combine and turn out these men that are 
squandering your property by millions?” 
She was very indignant when she was told 
that women could not vote—‘‘What” said 
she, ‘“‘you pay taxes and can't vote? I 
wouldn’t live in such a country. I expect- 
ed to find in Republican America the great- 
est freedom—I'll go back to Monarchical 
Holland, where I can enjoy my right of Suf- 
frage. 

I did intend, when I commenced, to cite 
some of the advantages that have been de- 
rived from enfranchising the women in Wy- 
oming Territory and in the various coun- 
tries of Europe. But I have trespassed al- 
ready too long upon your patience, there- 
fore I will desist. I am the more willing to 
omit the testimony of Judge Kingman 
which was given to the committee, inas- 
much as that testimony has been published 
very extensively, and placed upon the désk 
of each member of the Senate. 

The alleged mental difference of sex is an 
assumed reason why women should have 
the right of voting, since their exclusion is 
class-legislation in its most aggravated form. 
If one man cannot represent another how 
much less can a man represent a woman. 

I havé no fear, Mr. President, if we give 
the women the right to vote, that they will 
become less womanly, less lovely, less do- 
mestic. But on the contrary, I think it will 
make them better companions, and we shall 
do a righteous act, which is demanded b 
every consideration of justice—therefore, 
hope the bill will pass the Senate, and be 
placed upon the statute books of Massachu- 
setts in this Centennial year of 1876. 








Hon. GeorGeE B. Lorine referred to the 
growing importance of the question, and to 
the claims of the petitioners to a fair, pa- 
tient and candid investigation. He pro- 
posed to discuss the fundamental constitu- 
tional principles upon which suffrage in a 
republic rests, and not the mere personal 
condition of Woman in society and the 
State, a subject which has been fully and 
admirably treated elsewhere; and he as- 
sumed that woman is entirely competent to 
perform such duties as might be imposed 
upon her by endowing her with all the 
rights of citizenship. 

When uprising men established for them- 
selves the privilege to vote, they answered 
many of these questions of Woman's en- 
franchisement, and for all who demand the 
right to vote, without regard to race or sex 
or color. Man insisted on having the bal- 
lot for himself, and the same reasons 
which he gave for this demand, and the op- 
portunities he gained by securing the bal- 
lot belong to Woman as well. So far then 
as the abstract right of suffrage is con- 
cerned, we must consider it in connection 
with the fundamental principles on which 
our government rests. 

State and society here are built on rights 
and not on privileges, and among these 
rights is the right to vote. Abridge this and 
you violate the very obligations which you 
impose upon yourself when you become a 
member of free pny and a citizen of 
a free State; rights in this connection being 
considered as the powers belonging to a 
persons living under self-government, where 
each one has a voice, and which is carried 
on with the consent of the governed. 

It is under a Republic alone that such 

rights can be recognized; the rights of king, 
lords and commons under a monarchy bein 
in pe sense of the word privileges, an 
not rights. So in a monarchical form of 
government suffrage is a privilege; in a re- 
publican form it isa right. In Parliament 
it is discussed as a privilege; in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature it must %e discussed as 
aright. There it is discussed as a matter 
of expediency; here as a matter of princi- 
ple. 
; When we are told that suffrage is every- 
where a privilege, even under our own 
Constitution, the reply is that only as a 
relic of feudalism does it stand in this atti- 
tude, and as such should be wiped out, in 
this case as it has in many others. In fact 
the right of a male citizen of the United 
States to vote comes to him as naturally as 
the growth of his mental and physical fac- 
ulties. Certain conditions are imposed on 
him in order that he may enjoy the right to 
vote, but these conditiogs are all as easily 
overcome by him as his youth if he lives 
long enough, and his taxes if he will exer- 
cise prudence and economy. 

Obedience to the laws under which he 
lives is all that is required to make him a 
voter. Let this and nothing but this be re- 
quired to make a woman a voter also. She 
has with him the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, the right to wor- 
ship God, thé right to justice and public re- 
dress of grievances, the right to security in 
her house and possessions, the right of pe- 
tition, the right of trial by jury, the sacred 
right to pay taxes levied for common safety 
and protection. Let her have the one re- 
maining right—the right to vote. Why 
should this be denied her? Doubtless Man 
is moved by a chivalrous spirit of regard to 
move Womanaway from the ordinary af- 
fairs and work of life; and this sentiment 
may be excused. But it should not weigh 
in the consideration of a question in which 
the very foundations of government are in- 
volved. To the practical objections, how- 
ever, there should be, and there is, a practi- 
cal answer. 

These objections are mainly as follows: 
1. It would destroy the political unity of 
the family and make it a wife’s duty in cer- 
tain cases to oppose her husband; 2. It 
would place vicious and unworthy women 
in nomination and in office if elected; 3. 
That Woman is unfitted for diplomatic life, 
and would be outwitted by the Talleyrands 
and Bismarcks of the world; 4. That the 
admission of women into public life would 
be attended by violent antagonisms between 
the sexes; that women would enact oppres- 
sive laws to gratify their ambition and their 
spite, and that man would be in danger from 
the severity of the ‘punishment which she 
would engraft upon the statute book; 5. 
That women would tend toward a govern- 
ment of individuals and not of laws, on 
account of their natural attachments; and 
that the woman’s favorite and not the 
man on horseback would be the dangerous 
member of the body politic, and likely to 
receive a life lease of power. 

To these objections it may be said that 
there is no more necessity for making a po- 
litical than a theological unit of the family; 
and that making political questions a mat- 
ter of common interest in a family circle can 
in no way degrade, but can in every way 
elevate them, to say nothing of the fact that 
ambitious husbands would be likely to keep 
the peace with wives who had power at the 
ballot box. 

We should remember also that the keen- 
ness Which women have manifested with re- 
gard to unworthy female candidates for of- 
fice whenever they have appeared, and their 
determination not to support them, is an ar- 
gument in favor of Woman Suffrage—the 
system being no more accountable fora crop 
of bad woman candidates than of male can- 
didates. A bad candidate as a consequence 
of manhood Suffrage never created a doubt 
in the minds of those who believe 1n it. 

Why then should the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage be suspected of having rushed 
blindly in with their dogmas without con- 
sideration of their own principles, because 
they were filled with contempt at being sud- 
denly and unexpectedly confronted by a 
candidate whom as women they despised, 
and whom, had they been voters, they 
would have rallied against with a vigor wor- 
7 masculine imitation? 

ven when this objection is raised against 
her, it is argued for her that she should en- 
joy municipal franchise, and should have a 
chance to vote on the question of local tax- 
ation. Let us then give her this at least. 
With regard to Woman’s tendency to legis- 
late in an extreme or cruel manner should 
she enter upon public service of this sort 
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there should and can be no fear. There can 
be no doubt that woman would favor the 
most humane legislation,and would exercise 
equal justice with men in the work of pun- 
ishing and preventing crime. 

On matters of national as well as local im- 
portance there can be no doubt of her pow- 
er to judge and act; and we have no reason 
to believe that her personal attachments 
would outweigh her judgment, or that to 
men alone belongs the desire of being gov- 
erned by law. Of these two last points we 
must resign one or the other. The spirit 
which would lead Woman to protect her- 
self with severe laws, to preserve the peace 
of her household by transferring a wayward 
husband to the penitentiary, would not be 
very likely to resign its freedom or to sur- 
render to the banishments of a favorite in 
search of power. Man should remember 
that Woman has thus far stood by him in 
all his efforts for good, and undoubtedly al- 
ways will. So far as her position in the 
State is concerned, man should remember 
that a republican government can find no 
enduring foundation in injustice and in- 
equality, nor is it intended that the exercise 
of power alone shall characterize a govern- 
ment based on the consent of the governed. 

There are civil organizations whose 
strength consists in the skill with which the 
authority of the ruler is exercised, to cur- 
tail the rights and to bestow the privileges 
of the people, and whose influence is mani- 
fested in the imperiousness of the ruler and 
the restlessness of the ruled. But out of a 
conflict like this the institutions of a repub- 
lic can receive only harm. 

We may be diligent in our reforms of all 
civil abuses, we may be earnest in our en- 
deavors to enlighten and elevate the people. 
We may look for the coming of the day 
wher popular virtue shall everywhere find 
encouragement, and the conflict of passion 
shall bo hushed. but we shall hope and look 
in vain until all shall know that the corner- 
stone of our republic is ‘“‘equal and exact 
justice.” 

I trust it will be the good fortune of this 
body to be able to record that it has taken 
one step at least toward that civil organiza- 
tion in which all who are expected to obey 
the laws shall have a voice in their enact- 
ment, and all who recognize the rulers shall 
have a voice in their election. Thus shall 
we advance toward the perfection of that 
republic which a century ago was founded 
by the freedom-loving fathers. 





SPEECH OF SENATOR FISKE. 

There is no doubt but that the weight of 
argument upon the question of equal rights 
for women is upon the affirmative side, and 
moreover, although at first sight it does not 
seem to be the fact, yet a closer inspection 
reveals that the burden of proof rests with 
the advocates of the present system. 

No thinking po can or does claim 
that any right of men to govern is derived 
from the Creator or ‘Nature. The right to 
vote is not of Divine origin. The right to 
make laws is an usurped right so far as Man 
is concerned. From the Almighty we have 
received a common code of laws which we 
call natural laws, and to these all mankind, 
all creation are subject. These are unalter- 
able and are the only laws that have not 
been changed. Men have made laws for 
themselves for their own generation; other 
men have changed them to suit themselves. 
All social laws are artificial, and have been 
adapted to the circumstances of those who 
have made them. The laws of primitive 
man were founded upon physical force 
alone. Might, animal might, gave the right. 
Whatever demand a man’s arm could en- 
force that was rightful and proper. 

By steady and, at most times, slow gra- 
dations, this law of physical force has 
yielded to force 1 but force of intel- 
ect. And, it is to be hoped, sometime, this 
will in time be completely subjected to moral 
force, the sublimest manifestation of ne i 
To-day the law of physical force 1s greatly 
changed, and retains its more repulsive fea- 
tures only on the subjection of women. 
The position of women is the barbarous 
relic of brute power. Slavery in the main 
is abolished. Servitude of men, in civi- 
lized communities at least, is allowed only 
in expiation of crime. The idea of Liberty 
has made vast progress within a few score 
of years. In past ages the rights of the 
stronger were unquestioned. No one be- 
lieved they were wrong; there was nothin 
contrary to good morals in asserting an 
maintaining them. But now no one boldly 
claims that might gives right. Custom as 
expressed in law Sageively, says to-day, 
with us, that women shall not have part in 
the civil government of this State and na- 
tion. This law was made by Man when he 
was a savage, was continued when igno- 
rant, and is retained now partly through ig- 
norance, partly through fear, and partly 
through an unwise conservatism. John 
Stuart Mill says in effect (and when I ex- 
press ideas similar to his 1 claim no origi- 
nality)that the conviction founded upon feel- 
ing and prejudice is harder to change than 
that based upon reason, because he who 
holds strongly with the multitude, an inten- 
able opinion, cannot but believe that there 
must be some arguments in its favor, though 
he fails to find them himself; and so he 
rests secure behind an imaginary barrier 
which his opponent cannot overthrow be- 
cause it does not exist. It is no wonder 
then, Mr. President, that in this honorable 
body the advocates of this Bill approach 
this question with misgiving, meeting with 
this ghost-like defence that will neither 
dawn at our bidding nor resist with ordi- 
nary weapons of debate. No wonder, sir, 
that the opponents of this and similar meas- 
ures sit still and propose to vote it down, 
as, they say exultantly, their predecessors 
have done. From their ancestors, brutish 
but more vigorous than they, they have de- 
rived their power, which they propose to 
uphold by the brute force of a vote which 
they have the power to cast derived only 
by the right of might. 

The only objection to giving women the 
power to vote and hold office is one of ex- 
pediency; namely, that it would be injuri- 
ous to society in its immediate and more re- 
mote effects. This objection assumes vari- 
ous forms and at times seems to many to 
be formidable, and even fatal to the theory. 

One form of objection is derived from 
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the physical incapacity of women to engage 
in politics, and this seemed to some of the 
Senators to be of great force, as enunciated 
". a lady at a hearing of the Committee. 

he idea seemed to be that because a wo- 
man was laid by, for a few weeks, at the 
birth of a child, and experienced discom- 
fort, therefore she could not and ought not 
take any part in the government under 
which she lived. But is it any more diffi- 
cult to vote or to hold office than to wash 
and iron? A woman does not claim exemp- 
tion, nor do men allow her to be excused 
from hard labor all her life, because she oc- 
casionally bears a child. Can she not vote 
as properly as she can dance, or ride, or 
dress for amusement? It seems ridiculous 
to me that objections of this class should be 
urged, as though every man at all times was 
in vigorous health; as though every man 
was qualified and obliged at all times to ful- 
fill his duties as a voter and governing citi- 
zen. Was every man, when the draft was 
to be made a few years ago, in first-rate bod- 
ily health? Is every man ready to do jury 
duty at all times? : 

As a fact, upon any given election day 
are not as many men in Massachusetts too 
drunk to vote intelligently as there are wo- 
men too ill to leave their homes through the 
misfortunes incident to being mothers? Do 
men hesitate to employ women who are fit 
to work, in factories or stores or counting- 
rooms, because they are females? The 
State employs to-day in this building, at a 
great advantage to herself, many women 
who are perfectly capable of running the 
departmentsin which they are clerks? The 
State and hundreds of able business men 
throughout the State, disprove the argu- 
ment that women are physically incapable 
of holding office. All men can’t be black- 
smiths. All women at all periods cannot 
be Governors of Massachusetts. 

Another form of objection is that it will 
disturb the family, and introduce discord 
within its sacred precincts. I do not believe 
there would be a greater difference on po- 
litical matters than upon other matters. 
There are organizations where politics are 
excluded with no great effort, and if a man 
and his wife cannot agree I see no cause for 
quarrel. But I believe that in this, as in 
other matters, the views of husband and 
wife will assimilate in most cases, and the 
actual power of the wife to assist will be an 
additional bond of union. At all events 
disagreements in politics is not nearly so 
prolific a field for cispute as in religion. 

Another practicai objection is that wo- 
men do not want the power to vote. But 
it is not known that they do not wish it. 
Women who say so do not know. They 
have not had the experience which will 

ive them the power of judgment. But it 
is not true that there are no protests against 
the existing state of affairs. There are, and 
strong ones, as Mill says, under the circum- 
stances, surprisingly frequent and strong 
protests. As he well remarks, classes com- 
pletely under contro] do not protest against 
the power itself but against the oppressive 
use of the power. The slaves of the harem 
are abashed at the immodesty of the free 
women outside their walls. hen no legal 
rights were enjoyed by women the demand 
for more power was nothing to what it is 
now when almost everything is granted but 
the right to vote. 

Another objection is that women have no 
capacity for exercising the authority of the 
agers be pes of persons. They certainly 
have not had the training of holding office, 
but I cannot see why they have not the 
power, with men of equal education, of ex- 
ercising the right of the elective franchise. 
That women can govern and govern well, 
there are repeated instances in history. 
Elizabeth, Victoria, Maria, Theresa, Mar- 
garet of Austria, very many have ruled 
wisely and have left an impress as marked 
as any king upon their nation. And these 
have governed of themselves, employing 
men to be sure, but changing them as they 
have seen fit todo. It would be interesting 
to trace the history in politics of every wo- 
man who has made her mark in history 
with the particular object in view to learn 
whether she were an exception, or whether 
any woman under like advantages might 
not likewise succeed. Take, for instance, 
the Duchess of Malbrough. Did not she 
really hold the position of prime minister to a 
queen, though it is stated a queen always is 
sir bya man? Mosely and Freeman were 
able to govern the nation and their hus- 
bands too. 

I will cite one further objection; viz., 
that women must not have any voice in the 
government because they cannot bear arms 
to execute the laws of the government—the 
military objection. Inreply I say, first that 
the great hope of mankind is to rid them- 
selves of standing armies, of wars; and no 
longer step in the accomplishment of this 
end can be taken than introducing women 
into public affairs: second, and this eee | 
answer similar objections; we employ draft 
horses for hard work but do not put them 
on the race-course; we hire ministers to 

reach, but not to hammer at the anvil. 
Many men in times of war, hire other men 
to do their fighting. Every man and every 
woman to her trade. If a woman is not 
fitted for a soldier don’t send her as a sol- 
dier; but because she cannot make a good 
soldier it does not follow that she cannot 
be a good voter. 

But this subject cannot be and ought not 
to be treated exhaustively in a place like 
this. I am aware that volumes illustratin 
the subject in the line I have suggest 
might be written. A few words, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in regard to the particular objects of 
the Bill now before us. I desire to impress 
upon the Senate first of all, that this Bill is 
the mildest experiment of Woman Suffrage 
which can possibly be tried, in that it is re- 
stricted in its extent in regard to numbers 
of voters, also in regard to the class of 
voters; and it is liable to repeal if, in the 
judgment of the male voters of the Com- 
monwealth, it is an unwise measure. Only 
those women who are taxed are allowed un- 
der the provisions of this Bill to vote, and 
this number I have seen stated as only 
34,000, not so many persons probably as 
were taxed in the same State without repre- 
sentation one hundred years ago; and not 
nearly so dangerous, because you know, 
sir, there is a lack of military power in 
their arms though they do possess the sin- 





ews of war. The number, however, is small 
comparatively, and is so scattered in various 
towns and cities as to be hardly perceptible 
at the polls. There will, however, be enough 
to show the general working of the system, 
and to show whether the frequent practical 
objection of unsexing the participants and 
the like, are well founded, or whether, on 
the other hand, the good influence predicted 
shall appear in the nominating conventions 
and in the moralities of politics. For my 
part I am content to try this experiment 
with the few, by itself. 

Again it is restricted in that women can 
only vote in municipal affairs. They will 
vote only on matters about which they are 
familiar, and in which, as tax-payers, as 
workers, they have an equal interest with 
any others. The cla&s too is a surety that 
wise votes will be cast. Not that people of 
property are necessarily wiser and better 
than the poorer class, but that, as a matter 
of fact, those who are now taxed are of the 
educated and refined class. This is not a 
restriction but an enlargement. I say fur- 
ther that this is no restriction but an exten- 
sion of Suffrage. 

One other negative excellence possessed 
by this Bill, and one upon which I place 
great stress, is that the power conferred is 
of an executive and administrative nature 
and not legislative. In other words, I will 
say to our timid friends that if the voters of 
the State under the Constitution believe the 
power too dangerous to be conferred upon 
women, or if they conclude that their own 
power will be diminished, or if from very 
caprice or prejudice they choose so to do, 
they may send their representatives here 
and repeal the law, and remand the women 
back again to their homes. We do not ask 
by this bill the least surrender of the law- 
making power; only, sir, we say, for one 
short year, for one election try this harm- 
less experiment. Let the women who help 
pay for our schools, our roads, our police, 
say, just for once, what their opinion is of 
the way in which their } shall be 
spent, and who shall spend it. If the jus- 
tice, the reason, and the common sense of 
the people does not approve, in submission 
we will bow to the will of the people. I 
am, sir, no enthusiast in this matter. I 
have spoken only in the interest of what I 
believe to be simply right. But I believe 
that if this bill is passed, the present and fu- 
ture senators will pronounce our action 
prudent, wise, and just. 

Hon. Francis J. PARKER, of Middlesex, 
said: 

1 am hardly prepared to deny anything 
said by the gentlemen who have spoken. 
Yet if, as I am told, this Bill is drawn by a 
woman, thatis sufficient to show that she 
has not the capacity for legislation. This 
Suffrage Committee has been subjected for 
weeks to the blandishments of the women 
and the outcome is a bill based upon the 
exploded doctrine of property qualifications 
for Suffrage. Ben Franklin showed their 
absurdity by telling the story of a man who 
owned a donkey, and in virtue of this prop- 
erty had the right to vote. The donkey 
died and the man ceased to be a voter. 
‘“‘Who then was the voter,” said Franklin, 
“the donkey or the man?” 

1 would not refuse to vote for Woman 
Suffrage upon two conditions: 1. If there 
was any good reason for it; 2. If women 
generally wanted it. But there is no good 
reason for it; many good reasons against it. 
If all women vote our Suffrage will be 
doubled. Weare age | dogged and cloyed 
by the very number of our voters. Our 
primary meetings are so numerous that we 
cannot deliberate. We should be worse off 
if 400,000 women also voted. Yet I might 
not object even to this inconvenience of add- 
ed numbers if I was sure women wanted it. 
We are told that Suffrage is a right. But 
it is an obligation also and involves la- 
bors and responsibilities. Now do the wo- 
men want it? Do your own women con- 
stituents want it? Do maidens and matrons 
flock to the stations to meet their Senators 
and Representatives, clasping their hands 
and begging for permission to attend the 
caucus? There are women who devote 
themselves to charities—holy Sisters whose 
lives are occupied in works of mercy. Do 
they want it? Their absence is my reason 
for denying it. The bill before you allows 
the lady in silks and satins the privilege, 
but leaves Bridget at her wash-tub, and 
Hannah binding shoes, and even Sally, the 
wife and mother, disfranchised. No, sir; 
we propose that when any woman votes all 
women shall vote. Six thousand five hun- 
dred women have been dragged here as 
signers of petitions—that is all, and that is 
not sufficient. This is not man’s fashion. 
When he is in earnest he works for it. If 
women want it they must work for it. 

We know who lead this movement. Some 
of the names are well-nigh historical. We 
are told that women will elevate politics, 
and yet when a man falls, under temptation, 
we always ask, ‘‘Who is she that caused 
him to fall?’ But who are the leaders in 
this Suffrage movement among women? 
Some are public lecturers; some are scolds; 
some are half-crazy. Ask the members of 
the ‘‘Woman’s Club” who concocted this 
bill over their cups of steaming tea! 

I will make the Suffrage women a fair 
proposition. Organize a woman’s election 
to decide whether women want Suffrage or 
not. But guard against trickery. Put a 
male police around every poll. If thena 
majority of women vote for it I will vote 
for it. But even the advocates, when it 
came to the point, would shrink from giv- 
ing it their casting vote. 

On motion of Mr. Fiske, of Norfolk, the 
further consideration of the bill was post- 
poned until Wednesday, at 244 o’clock. 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 84) 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Eprrors JouURNAL.—The views you gave 
in regard to the Centennial, January 22, I 
think sound. But why not use the same 
argument with the women toward the 
churches? The churches are to-day, in my 
opinion, the greatest obstruction in the way 
of Woman Suffrage. If there is any argu- 
ment to prove that a woman should not 








have a right to vote, it is her supporting the 
churches that will not allow her to do so. 
It has seemed strange to me that Suffragists 
do not urge this point more strongly, for I 
know active women in the ranks belonging 
to and supporting such churches. 

Oh what an inconsistency! The minis- 
ters as a class (of course there are excep- 
tions) are worse than any other body; they 
have monopolized the very best avenue of 
reaching and moving the people (and also of 
gaining a livelihood) declaring by vote, res- 
olutions and divine authority, that Woman 
shall not occupy this sacred position. Nor 
can it be shown that any other body of men 
ever committed the like mean act, from war- 
riors to boot-blacks. If women showed a 
capacity did they not accept them? In the 
town in which I am a resident, there are 
about 500 inhabitants, and I would say for 
the benefit of Shawanebeke that there are 
more here in favor of Woman Suffrage 
than in the City of Poughkeepsie of 25,000 
inhabitants. I would ascribeas the reason, 
that we are less priest-ridden. There were 
a number of men in this town, last spring, 
who met and made out a ticket, firmly re- 
solving that hereafter they would acknowl- 
edge allegiance to no party that did not ful- 
ly recognize the rights and equality of wo- 
men. Names of prominent women like 
Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, 
Mrs. Sarah M. C. Perkins, of Cooperstown, 
Susan B. Anthony and others received a 
number of votes. As one who never had to 
learn it was wrong to hold blacks or Wo- 
man in bondage, I subscribe myself, 

Yours in the Cause 

CHARLES B. Deyo. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co., N. 8S. 

———__ So 
SPARKS FROM THE FIRESIDE. NO. 2. 
“Man's work is from sun to sun, 
But Woman's work is never done.” 

I have heard a good number of house- 
wives quote the above saying as an inevita- 
ble truth to be regretted but borne along 
with the hard things of life, and I used to 
wonder a great deal whether the nature of 
Woman’s work was such that it must ever 
remain in an unfinished state while she work- 
ed on endlessly. 

It is true that no one’s work is ever done 
till life itself is done, and this is one of the 
many unappreciated blessings which are 
conferred on humanity. Work is not alto- 
gether beneficial, because of the many things 
it gives form to, and the wonderful objects 
it creates, but the laborer himself is blessed 
by it, though he is not always cognizant of 
the fact. The Principal of one of the La- 
dies’ Seminaries in New York State declares 
himself thoroughly opposed to the present 
state of affairs in regard to the labor of Wo- 
man. She believes it was intended in the 
beginning that labor should be performed 
by man, and that woman should bear chil- 
dren and attend to their education, &c., 
while she might be at liberty to become an 
amateur in art or poetry. Could this possi- 
bly be made practicable it would of course 
do the greatest harm to Woman and her de- 
scendants instead of good, for I believe what 
many women are in need of to-day is active 
work. to invigorate them physically and 
mentally, There are, however a large pro- 
portion of women who are so beset by cares 
and labor that it does seem that their work 
is never done, as the couplet asserts. This 
class of women are generally found in rural 
districts, where the care of children, togeth- 
er with the house-work and all its attendant 
duties make them into drudges or slaves. 
For what other name but slavery can we 
give to a condition that is all work with no 
time for personal improvement or enjoy- 
ments, and never a moment for clear inde- 
pendent thought? This is nodoubt a very 
wrong and unnatural state of things, and as 
a wrong way never existed without a right 
one, or without its remedy, so there must 
be a way to lessen the burdens, especially of 
mothers, who, in many instances, go to their 
death from a multiplicity of cares. If we 
say that the fault lies with the husband, and 
that the responsibility is his, that he should 
carefully shield his wife from too many 
cares, and watch over her, as a mother over 
a child, then we assume that men must be 
made of much different stuff than they are 
generally made of, and, what is more, that 
women are mere children who cannot take 
care of themselves. The fault does not lie 
with individuals, nor with fate, but with ed- 
ucation, or rather with a lack of it, in both 
men and women. Generally the woman 
who works the most slavishly will educate 
her boys to treat their wives as she is treat- 
ed. I have seen women, both in the coun- 
try and in the town, who were simply ser- 
vants to their husbands and boys; while the 
girls were receiving an education to follow 
their example. There are men, to be sure, 
who are so nobly unselfish and considerate, 
that they try to shield their wives from over- 
work and too many cares; but only a few 
women are fortunate enough to possess 
them as husbands. It is somewhat pitiful 
as well as ridiculous to see how a young 
bride idealizes her husband into a protector, 
who will carefully shield her from all harm 
and care, and stand ready to ward off all 
dangers that may approach her. This is 
more noticeable among the more ignorant 
classes, because they have not that, delicate 
way of expression which the more favored 
ones have. People generally think this sen- 








timent most natural and beautiful, which 
might indeed be so, if no harm ever came of 
it, and if the ideal could be realized. If the 
couple are poor, the wife, often learns, al- 
though not always wisely or intelligently, 
that her husband has very little time if he 
has inclination for putting into practice his 
protective faculties. She also learns that he 
is particularly fond of being waited-on, and 
so the vision of a hero-protector vanishes, to 
show the bare reality in a very unfavorable 
light. Then, unless the wife is the suffer- 
ing-in-silence kind, strife commences and 
peace ends. The world talks about unhap- 
py marriages, affinities, &c., when the fact 
is that infelicitious matrimony owes more to 
ignorance and harmful education, than to 
mis-matching or want of congeniality. Not 
long ago, while I was waiting in the parlor 
of a small hotel, my attention was attracted 
by a group of three, composed of a newly 
married couple, as I learned from the con- 
versation, and a young friend of the bride- 
groom, who had just been introduced to the 
bride. Their conversation savored so much 
of submission and ownership, that I could 
not refrain from attending to a part of it. 
The bride was a sweet young creature in ap- 
pearance, piquant and a little saucy, and the 
husband was a handsome, broad-shouldered 
young man, who looked as though he might 
easily bear his own and his bride’s burdens, 
and she looked as though she expected him 
todoso. They were talking of what they 
might do, and where they might go, now 
they had united their destinies. 

“I have tried living on the Plains,” said 
the bride, ‘‘and think it the most wretched 
place in the world. I would’nt live there 
again for a fortune.” 

“You may have to live there yet,” spoke up 
the young lord, ‘‘I have contemplated going 
there, for I think one might do well there 
in some business,” turning to the friend. 

The bride pouted a little, as it were so 
nice to have some one to say what she should 
and should not do, and the two men laugh- 
ed heartily over what they seemed to think 
a good joke at the little bride’s expense. Of 
course this was only a little pleasantry to 
them, but to me there was a very pitiful 
meaning in it, and it gave the young bride’s 
future a dark aspect. Yet how could either 
the one or the other be censured because 
possessed @ fthat same notion almost uni- 
versal, namely, that the wife is under the 
guardianship of her husband and that he is 
to control her destiny? Because this is a 
social law, people claim it is the natural and 
predestined law, that women naturally dis- 
like responsibility, and that men are nat- 
ural leaders. Of course toone who thinks 
and has faith in education, this is a very ab- 
surd theory without any beauty init. Those 
who admire this social law, and who shrink 
from educating women to be other than a 
sweet submissive wife, whose world is her 
fireside and her husbands comforts and wish- 
es her study, should know that the sweet 
Christian virtues of a woman are her glory, 
around which intelligence and strength of 
mind make added gleams of beauty and ef- 
fulgence. So long as there is Christianity 
on the earth, be sure it will be harbored. in 
the heart of Woman and will make them 
what is called womanly. Let no one fear 
that the fireside will be desecrated by the 
caucus or the ballot, so long as little chil- 
dren are hushed to rest in a mother’s arms. 

J.C. C. 


’ 


Rochester, N. Y. 
HUMOROUS. 


A smart thing—A mustard plaster. 

Although the law is a fine thing it can al- 
ways be had at cost. 

When does a fine sentence assume a lady’s 
name?— When it is mis-construed. 

Why is the capital of Turkey like a 
whimsical patient?—Because it’s constant 
to no pill. 

Why is a lobster a most intellectual ghell- 
fish ?—Because, even when boiled, itis deep- 
ly red. 

Little Harry, five years old, was called to 
see the new baby. After a moment’s con- 
templation, he turned to his expectant papa 
with: ‘‘We didn’t need that?” 

“I wonder what God will say when he 
sees that balloon coming,” said a New 
Haven urchin as he saw Thomas going up 
toward the stars, the other day. 

A lady who asked her lover if he would 
like to see the lambs feed was surprised to 
hear him say he had rather see her eye 
brows(e). 

“If I had a donkey” has undergone some 
changes. This is the latest form: 

If I had an animal averse to speed 

Do you think I'd chastise him? No, indeed! 

I would give him some oats, and observe, ‘‘Proceed— 
goon, Edward.” . 

“Gracious Heavens, doctor! do you mean 
to tell me that I must do without stimulants 
altogether?” 

“Certainly. If by any chance you should 
feel a sinking between your meals, I don’t 
object to a—to a—” 

“ee Yes, \” 

‘*Wine-glassful of cold water, you know.” 

At a late assize in Ireland, two men were 
condemned to be hanged. On receiving 
their sentence, one of them addressed the 
judge and said he had two favors to ask of 

im. ‘‘What are they?” inquired his lord- 
ship. ‘‘Plase your honor,” said Pat, ‘‘will 
you let me hang this man before I am hanged 
myself?’ ‘‘What is the other request?” 
said the judge. ‘‘Why, plase your honor, 
will you let my wife hang me, for she will 
do it more tenderly than the hangman—and 
then what she will receive for the job will 
help the poor crater to pay her rent.” 
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THE LEAP YEAR BALL. 





We were unable to chronicle, last week, 
the Leap Year Ball, which took place at Ar- 
can Hall on the evening of February 28th, 
with all possible state and elegance. The 
feature in this entertainment which makes 
it worthy of mention here, was the novel po- 
sition of gentlemen and ladies. As in duty 
bound, on this occasion, the ladies claimed 
and exercised the privilege of choosing their 
own partners, and all invitations to dance 
were given by them. It is said that this 
change of attitude wrought its visible effect 
upon the young men, who seemed for the 
moment adorned with an unaccustomed mod- 
esty, looking even a little shamefaced as 
the young ladies eyed them, doubtful wheth- 
er to invite them to dance, or to suffer them 
to taste for once all the unpleasantness of 
the wall flower position. Some youths, who 
have never troubled themselves in society 
about any one’s pleasure but their own, had 
the tables turned upon them, and were left 
to amuse themselves as well as they could 
in viewing the amusement of others. No 
one took them in to supper, or disturbed 
their solitary sitting. From all that we can 
learn, however, the young ladies were mer- 
oiful, and whatever of admonition these cir- 
cumstances had in them was very gently 
conveyed. 

St#l, the occasion cannot, we think, have 
been without its instruction, even to the 
dancing and driving throng. Its lesson is 
this: place a man under the same disabili- 
ties which everywhere restrain women from 
free natural action, and he at once feels his 
impotence, and is as much crippled by the 
artificial restriction as any woman can be. 
On the other hand, give to women, for one 
hour-even, the freedom which men claim, 
and they will show quite the same power of 
enjoying and using it, and will possibly dis- 
play more delicacy and generosity in its 
use. J. W. H. 
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SUFFRAGE IN THE SENATE. 





The action of the Massachusetts Senate 
last week on the bill for Municipal Suffrage 
for women, is more encouraging than 
anything that has ever occurred at the 
State House. To be sure the bill was 
voted down on account of Constitutional 
doubts in the minds of five or six of our 
friends. But three entire sessions and part 
of a fourth were devoted to its earnest dis- 
cussion. 

When the question of Suffrage was be- 
fore the Senate three years ago, a large part 
of the members went out, and remained 
in the lobby while Hon. Henry 8. Wash- 
bnrn made his admirable argument for the 
political rights of women. At its conclu- 
sion they returned, and, without a word of 
discussion, voted it down. 

Last year, the Senate again refused to dis- 
cuss the question and, in the House, ‘‘thirty 
minutes,” was all the time allowed for its con- 
sideration. 

When Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Livermore, a 
few years ago, pleaded that the right of 
mothers to their children might be legally 
equal, to that of the fathers, all they got 
was ‘‘leave to withdraw.” 

But now the ‘‘tables are turned,” and suc- 
cessive sessions of the Senate are devoted 
to the discussion. Hon. George B. Loring, 
president of the Senate, twice left his chair to 
defend the right of one-half the people to a 
voice in making the laws under which they 
live, with an ability which discomfited our 
opponents. While on his right hand, and 
on his left, Honorable Senators argued well 
for the bill in question. 

The brief summary of the debate which 
we print this week, prepared from notes 
taken on the spot, gives no adequate idea 
of its interest. The opening speeches of 
Messrs. Neal and Fiske are tolerably com- 
plete. But the admirable speeches of Sen- 
ator Ginnodo are scarcely reported at all. 
The powerful argument of President Lor- 
ing on the first day, and his fine extempore 
reply to the sophistries of Mr. Robinson 
and the scruples of Mr. Bowman, can only 
be appreciated by those who heard them. 
This reply was a statesmanlike appeal to 
the independence and self-respect of the 
Senate, worthy of the speaker and the occa- 
sion. Dr. Loring recalled the action of 
the great Republican leaders when they 
spurned the Dred Scott decision of the Su- 
preme Court, and in defiance of that Court 
enacted and maintained the Personal Libérty 

Bill. The women of this Commonwealth 
feel grateful to Dr. Loring. They will con- 
trast his action with that of Mr. HarveyJewell 
who, five years ago, left the Speaker's chair to 








give his casting vote against Woman Suf- 
frage, and was consigned to his political 
grave the following year. Senator Palmer, 
too, spoke forcibly for Equal Rights, with 
logic and eloquence combined. 

Where all did well, it seems invidious 
to single out any individual for special 
commendation. The thanks of every pro- 
gressive man and woman in our State and 
nation are due to the six Senators who 
spoke so ably for Equal Rights, and to the 
fifteen who voted and paired for the bill. 
This vote, however, is not by any means a 
fair indication of the strength of Woman 
Suffrage in the Senate. A Constitutional 
Amendment has been promptly introduced 
by Senator Ginnodo. It was read once on 
Wednesday, and took its place in the Or- 
ders of the Day. We will report the result 
next week. L. 8. 
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THE VOTE IN THE SENATE. 


The vote in the Senate rejecting the mu- 
nicipal Suffrage bill, though not so cheering 
as its success would have been, ought not to 
make the friends of the measure discouraged 
or dejected. On the contrary it should 
rouse in them new vigor and activity. Ul- 
timate victory to our cause is certain. It 
may be delayed, but it cannot be prevented. 

As far as I can understand, a number of 
the votes against the bill were thrown by 
friends of Suffrage for women, who were 
deluded into supposing there was a_ real 
doubt of the constitutional power of the Leg- 
islature to pass the act. This is not strange, 
considering the importance and novelty of 
the measure. A slight examination, how- 
ever, will disperse all the constitutional 
clouds which legal ingenuity has been able to 
raise. I have not heard that any Senator has 
disputed the general right of the Legislature 
to regulate the qualifications of voters for 
town officers; but some members doubt 
whether the Constitution allows the Legis- 
lature to confer these qualifications on wo- 
men. They rely entirely on the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, which denied the Gov- 
ernor’s power to make a woman a Justice of 
Peace. The judges held, that by the com- 
mon law, a woman could not be a Justice of 
Peace, because the office was a judicial one ; 
that the Constitution had not changed the 
common law in this respect; and therefore 
that the Governor had no authority to ap- 
point a woman a Justice. I might question 
this position, but it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss it here. The reason is irresistible if we 
admit the conimon law to be what the Court 
represents it. But the argument does not 
touch the power of the Legislature. It does 
not assert or imply, that the Legislature can- 
not pass an act which will enable the Gov- 
ernor to make women Justices. 

The case of women voting under an act 
of the Legislature, is stronger than this; for 
it might be urged that the Constitution, hav- 
ing directed how Justices of the Peace should 
be appointed, had by implication limited 
the right of appointing by the Governor to 
men, the only class who had ever been Jus- 
tices. 

In regard to women voting for town offi- 
cers and being town officers, the Constitu- 
tion is entirely silent, leaving the whole sub- 
ject of town government to the Legislature. 
Suppose the judges were to be consulted on 
the question whether a town could, under 
the Constitution, choose a woman a town 
clerk? The Court, perhaps, might,in analogy 
with the Justice of the Peace case, say the 
common law of the Province, before the 
Constitution was adopted, did not allow a 
woman to be a town clerk; the Constitution 
has not changed this law, therefore a town 
cannot make a woman town clerk. It is 
plain that such a decision would not at all 
imply that the Legislature could not by stat- 
ute confer on women eligibility to that of- 
fice. Another year this ignis fatuus of un- 
constitutionality will probably disappear, 
and never be seen again. 

The truth is, the Supreme Court, when 
they decided that women might be chosen 
members of school committees, settled this 
whole question; for by admitting that the 
Legislature might regulate the capacity for 
that office, they virtually conceded to it the 
same power in regard to any other office en- 
tirely within its jurisdiction. 

Some persons have been led to imagine, 
that if women were allowed to vote for town 
officers, the Supreme Court might make a 
blunder and declare the law unconstitution- 
al; and then that all the town elections would 
be void—the collection of taxes would be 
stopped,—the payments made by the treas- 
urers would be illegal, and that all town af- 
fairs would rush at once into immedicable 
ruin. It would be enough to answer all 
this, to say, as I understand the President of 
the Senate did, that Senators ought to be 
governed in their action by their own views 
of the law, not by their doubts and fears as 
to what the Court might decide. Besides, 
all these imaginings will be relieved by re- 
flecting that any anxious citizen, who dreads 
this impending crash, whenever he finds 
that the town or city in which he resides is 
going to make what he fears may prove an 
illegal election, can apply to the Supreme 
Court for an injunction to stop the proceed- 
ing, which would surely be granted, if the 
election proposed is considered illegal by 
the Court. 8. E. 8. 

Boston, Mass. 





NOT GUILTY. 


In a recent editorial on the proposal to 
license Prostitution, we said: 

One member of the New York Committee 
on Crime, James W. Husted, has not signed 
the Report, and is said to be opposed to it. 
We give him the benefit of the doubt. But 
we hope he will make a public protest against 
the shameful proposition to license prostitu- 
tion. Otherwisé his silence may be con- 
strued to signify assent. 

The following letter from Mr. Husted, 
who is Speaker of the New York Assembly, 
gives an emphatic contradiction to any 
charge of complicity in the infamous report, 
and is entirely explicit and satisfactory. 

Aunany, N. Y., Marca 6. 1876. 

Eprrors JouRNAL,—Although named as 
a membér of the Committee alluded to, I 
have never taken any part in its proceedings, 
from the fact that I thought I discovered 
during its preliminary sessions a purpose to 
enter on a political Crusade. As to its rec- 
ommendations, I have never approved of 
any of them officially. Least of all would 
the recommendation referred to, receive my 
endorsement. There is not the slightest dan- 
ger of the New York Legislature paying any 
attention to sucha suggestion. The Commit- 
tee were of the last Assembly; none of its 
members are members of the present Assem- 
bly save myself, and therefore no one of the 
Committee could officially advocate such a 
measure. Very truly yours, 

James W. Hustep. 
Speaker New York Assembly. 
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CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—It gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the organization 
of the Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club, with 
substantially the same Constitution and Dec- 
laration of Principles as adopted by the Dor- 
chester Club, which for their simplicity and 
brevity I think can scarce be equaled. The 
following officers were elected: 

President, Rev. E. F. Strickland. 

Vice-President, Dr. Electa A. Brown. 

Secretary and Treasurer, E. F. Strick- 
land, Jr. 

The executive committee is composed of 
the following well known ladies, Mrs. A. 
C. Cheney, Mrs. E. P. Nickles and Mrs. 8. 
E. Thaier. 

The club will hold its regular meetings 
at the residence of Mr. Strickland, on the 
first Monday of each month, at 2.30 P. M., 
when any friends of the cause will always 
be most cordially welcomed. In the series 
of contemplated public meetings, the charge 
of which is now in the hands of the above 
named committee, and which is to be opened 
by Wendell Phillips if possible, it is in- 
tended to present many social and entertain- 
ing features. E. T. 8. 

Chelsea, Mass, 

side cocinaeainisesads 
ANNIE THORNDYKE ENDICOTT. 





The death of this estimable lady occa- 
sions great regret to a large circle of friends 
and fellow-workers. In the full prime of 
her strength and matronly beauty, the stroke 
of sudden and severe disease fell upon her, 
and swept her from the household which she 
made happy and the position which she 
adorned, into that higher household of 
faith, that heavenly society in whose reality 
she was always a believer. Though not a 
Suffragist, Mrs. Endicott was zealous, in 
her own way, for the elevation of her sex. 
She has been prominent for some years in 
the Massachusetts Woman's Educational 
Society, of which she was the first presi- 
dent. She was also much interested in the 
Girl’s Reform School at Lancaster, Mass. 
The admission of ladies on the visiting 
Board of this Institution was much pro- 
moted by her personal efforts, and as a mem- 
ber of this Board she rendered important 
services to the Institution. Her loss is to be 
regretted, not only in the interest of society 
in general, but as bringing the severest aftlic- 
tion upon one of the most esteemed citizens 
of the Commonwealth, and his hitherto 
happy home. May his bitter sorrow bring 
him in the end those celestial comforts 
which grow only in the soil of such expe- 
rience. J. W. i. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH BOSTON. 





The residence of Mrs, 8. A. Woods, 146 
Dorchester St., South Boston, was the scene 
of pleasant festivity on Wednesday evening 
last, the occasion being a concert given for 
the benefit of the treasury of ,the South 
Boston Woman Suffrage Club, to an audi- 
ence of about a hundred and fifty ladies 
and gentlemen. 

A programme of unusual excellence was 
announced by Rev. E. A. Rand. Mr. John 
Orth ina March from Soderman and Cam- 
panella, a paraphrase from Paginini by Liszt, 
evinced that delicacy of touch and precision 
of execution for which he is distinguished. 
These were also marked characteristics of 
a brilliant Polonaise by Hummel performed 
by Miss Macy, whose final proficiency has 
been reached under the tuition of Mr. 
Orth. Duette, Marches Heroiques by Schu- 
bert, was also performed by Miss Macy and 
Mr. Orth. Mr. John Otis gave an artistic 
rendering of the Nocturne in E. Flat by 
Chopin, and Mr. Thos. Reeves a favorite 
selection from II Puritani. Mr. H. A. Ba- 
ker an exquisite flute solo of his own com- 
position, also one with piano accompani- 
ment. The vocal performances were a so- 
prano solo by Miss Miller, a contralto solo 
by Miss Rametti, two, ‘‘The Flower Maid- 





en” and ‘‘Katy’s Letter’ by Mrs Coe, all 
were pleasingly given. Mr. Brigham con- 
tributed a charming rendering of ‘My 
Queen,” and a duett by Misses Miller and 
Rametti, and a trio by Misses Miller, Ram- 
etti, and Mr. Brigham, were by many 
thought the vocal gems of the evening. 
Mrs. A. E. Newell, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Club, gave a fine reading of 
Carleton’s ballad ‘‘Over the hill to the Poor 
House,” and Mr. Wm. Hutchinson contrib- 
uted a humorous song and selection, ‘‘The 
Golden Wedding” and ‘‘The New Church 
Organ,” and in response to encore, a laugh- 
ing song, and a very witty imitation of a 
school-boy’s first declamation. Mr. Hutch- 
inson is a competitor for the laurels hither- 
to worn by Mr. Barnabee alone, and if not 
relinquished they must certainly be divided. 
He may lack the wonderful chest tones of 
Mr. Barnabee, but in facial expression he 
far excels him. The evening was both so- 
cial and musical. During an intermission 
refreshments were served, and the guests 
moved easily through the spacious rooms. 
The company separated at a late hour, 
thanking their graceful hostess and the 
committee of ladies who had sole manage- 
ment of the affair, for an unusually pleas- 
ant evening. 

It is a matter of congratulation to the 
friends of Woman Suffrage that it can se- 
cure the voluntary contribution of such ex- 
ceptional talent. It is worthy of mention 
that Mr. John Orth, the distinguished young 
artist connected with Boston Conservatory, 
amid pressing engagements would not re- 
linquish this opportunity to show his enthu- 
siasm and interest in the cause. The audi- 
ence was one of recognized position and in- 
fluence, and gave additional proof of the 
place in public estimation this question has 
attained. Altogether, amid the varied en- 
tertainments given in South Boston during 
the season, this must rank among the first 
as a musical, social, and pecuniary success, 

I. M. K. 

South Boston. 


eS 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


In the Senate on Thursday, March 9th, up- 
on motion of Hon. Francis D. Stedman, 
the discussion of the bill for a Constitution- 
al Amendment, which will secure to women 
the right to vote, is assigned to Wednesday, 
the 15th inst., at 2.30 P. m. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Among Brick Pomeroy’s debts is said to 
be a note for $10,000 for alimony due to his 
divorced wife. 

In London, February 17, Jacob Bright, 
Radical, has been elected to the Parliament 
from Manchester, polling 22,535 votes 
against 20,974 for Powell, Conservative. 





Mrs. Livermore is filling a series of lec- 
ture engagements in Kentucky, Missouri and 
Arkansas. In April and May, she is to make 
a lecturing trip to California, and along the 
Pacific Coast, and she may even go to Ore- 
gon. 

The author of the interesting and original 
story ‘‘Ethel Holyoke’s Experiment,” writ- 
ten for the Woman’s JourNAL, is Mr. 
Charles 8. Osgood, of Salem, Mass., who is, 
we are happy to say, one of the Woman Suf- 
frage representatives in the House. 

The spirited impromptu reply of President 
Loring to the labored objections of Senator 
Robinson, gave great satisfaction to the 
friends of Woman Suffrage, and is regarded 
by them as perfectly conclusive. It was an 
effort worthy of a statesman; courteous but 
severe, candid and logical, yet full of fire 
and thoroughly in earnest. 

A telegraphers’ newspaper, speaking of 
the employment of women as operators, 
says that their power is already felt in the 
higher style of conversation between male 
operators over the wires. Low jests and vul- 
garity have grown less frequent, and an in- 
timation that there is a female operator ona 
circuit puts a quietus on blasphemers. 

At the quarterly meeting of the R. I. State 
Medical Society, a paper was read by Dr. 
A. E. Tyng, which is thus described by the 
Providence Journal. ‘Dr. Anna E. Tyng, 
of this city, appointed to read a paper at this 
meeting, then presented and read what was 
regarded as an able and scientific treatise 
upon the subject ‘Eclampsia Puerperalis,’ 
which was received with warm applause at 
its close. This was quite an interesting 
event in the history of the Society, as it was 
the first medical paper ever read before it 
by a female physician, a member of the So- 
ciety, and it was said to be the first ever read 
by a woman in medical practice before any 
such society in the country.” 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
THE SENATE. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 

The first day’s debate in the Massachu- 
setts Senate, on the bill ‘‘To secure to women 
the right to vote on Municipal affairs in 
Cities and Towns, and to hold Municipal 
offices,” will be found more fully reported 
on pages 82 and 83. The speeches of Sena- 
tors NEAL and Fiske are given in full. We 
are only able to procure a synopsis of the 
masterly argument of the President of the 
Senate, Hon. Grorce B. Lorine, and the 
speeches of the rest of the Senators are 





given from notes taken by our special 
reporter. The debate was resumed on 
Wednesday, March 1, at 2.30 Pr. ., Hon. 
GEORGE B. Lorine in the chair. 

SECOND DAY. 


Hon. Trmotruy J. Dacey, of Suffolk, 
said that he was induced to speak in oppo- 
sition to the bill by the challenge of the 
Senator from Norfolk (Mr. Fiske). ‘I do 
not propose to deny the good that Woman 
has done; I concede it all. But, yesterday, 
the speakers seemed to ignore the nature of 
the bill before the Senate. Our President 
(Dr. Loring) seemed to forget the nature of 
the bill. It provides that no woman may 
vote unless she pays a tax, but if she votes 
at all, she should vote on the same terms as 
men, and not upon a property qualification, 
We are told that 6500 women have signed 
Suffrage petitions. How many of them 
would have signed, had they foreseen the 
nature of the bill before you? The poor 
woman who washes by the day to help her 
husband support the family, has as much 
right to vote as the rich woman who walks 
richly dressed on Beacon Street. These 
rich and cultivated women command my 
respect. If it were not for these intelligent 
women you would laugh down the proposal 
to give Woman Suffrage. We are told that 
there are no remonstrants. But why not? 
Because the women of the State have con- 
fidence in the Legislature. They do not 
want Suffrage. They would remonstrate 
if they supposed for a moment that there 
was any danger that Suffrage would be 
forced upon them. This proposed law is a 
novel suggestion. For years the Suffragists 
have asked for a Constitutional Amendment 
which would refer the subject to the peo- 
ple. Failing to get this, some sharp per- 
sons have suddenly found out that there is 
a loop-hole in the Constitution. I have no 
doubt that this bill is unconstitutional, and 
that it would be so decided by the Supreme 
Court. Why is the matter brought in 
thus? Because the body of the community 
is opposed to the change. Year after 
year we see the same faces urging it in the 
State House, driving us on to do what we 
don’t want to do. I took pleasure in votin 
against it last year, and shall this year, an 
again next year, if lam againelected. But 
it is unnecessary to discuss the general 
question. Good lawyers say that the Con- 
stitutional objection is sufficient. We have 
no legal right to pass this bill. 

Hon. ALBERT PALMER, of Suffolk, said: 
Mr. President, I rise to offer an amend- 
ment. Both the gentlemen who have 
spoken in opposition to the bill oppose it 
because it applies only to the 34000 women 
who pay a tax upon property. I take it 
for granted, therefore, that they will favor 
an amendment which will convince them 
that no injustice is intended. Only men 
who pay a tax can vote, but they may be- 
come tax-payers by thé payment of a poll- 
tax. I assurethe Senator from Middlesex 
(Mr. Parker) that the women whose petitions 
are before the Senate would gladly admit 
Bridget and Margaret, if they could. The 
friends of this principle would give all 
women equal rights with men if they 
could. The logic of our opponents we 
concede. But we despair of obtaining the 
full right, at this session, by Constitutional 
Amendment. Therefore these ladies, in- 
stead of holding us to the strict logic of 
their demand, say in effect, ‘‘ We are will- 
ing to meet you half way. We will accept 
the right to vote in local elections. We 
will count it no insult to enter the primary 
school of politics.” The Senator from 
Middlesex knows that these women do not 
want to exclude anybody. They only ask 
that we will allow them to help say who 
shall superintend schools, select the teachers, 
choose the selectmen, say how much of 
their own money shall be spent for parks 
and squares and water. They will fulfil 
these minor duties of citizenship, if you so 
decide, until they have proved to you that 
they are competent to fulfil the entire duties 
of American citizens. ‘‘ When we have 
done these minor duties to your satisfac- 
tion,” they say to us, ‘‘when we have con- 
guns your prejudices and removed your 

oubts, then we will ask you to go farther, 
and crown us with complete enfranchise- 
ment.” It is a touching and magnanimous 
appeal, and I hope we shall accede to their 
request. In conclusion I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, as Section 2. (Also chang- 
ing the present Section 2 to Section 3.) 

Sect. 2. Any woman who is not taxed for any 


property but is, in other respects, qualified to vote in 
municipal elections, may at any time before the 15th 


day of October in any year apply to the assessors of 


the city or town in which she resides to be assessed 
for a poll tax, and they shall thereupon assess a poll 
tax upon them. 

Hon. GrorGe D. Rosrnson, of Hamp- 
den, said: 

I desire to consider this important ques- 
tion without prejudice and without animos- 
ity. Ishall look at it as it applies to my 
own immediate family, to my own wife, 
sister and daughter. This question is to be 
settled not by ridicule but by reason. We 
must look forward to the years to come, 
when we propose to engraft upon our insti- 
tutions so novel a provision as this. I lis- 
tened, sir, with great pleasure as I always 
listen with pleasure, to the eloquent ad- 
dress of our President, (Dr. Loring). I de- 
light to hear the beautiful English of that 
Senator when he speaks, at fitting time and 
. in eulogy of great men gone from us. 

am delighted at his courageous utteran- 
ces when he feels that it is his duty to bring 
his aid to this question. But I differ alike 
from his premises and his conclusions. He 
says: “What if women, hereafter, as a con- 
sequence of their enfranchisement are 
drafted into the army, are empanelled as 
jurors? I pass over such details as minor 
considerations.” Minor considerations! What 
then are major ones? What considerations 
are greater or more important than those 
which concern Woman’s modesty, her do- 
mestic and lovely qualities? Witnout dis- 
cussing these the debate is a body without 
asoul! We are told that by Suffrage manly 
qualities are developed among men. Would 
the honorable gentleman develop such qual- 
ities in women? I want no such masculine 
development. I object to Woman Suffrage 
for this very reason. 

This charge is urged on the ground of 
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right. Weare told that ‘Suffrage is Wo- 
man’s right under a Republic.” If I be- 
lieved that, if I felt called upon to go for 
it as a matter of principle, then of course 
] should do so, and should dismiss all con- 
siderations of public and private well-being. 
But it is not a question of right. Let us 
see. We are told that, in England, Suf- 
frage is a privilege; in America, a right. 
We all admit that it is nota right in the 
same sense as the right to live, to love, or 
to think. These are inherent; every man 
carries them with him like his blood, like 
his brain, without restrictions. Not so 
with this right of Suffrage. 

But is ita fact that Suffrage even in Amer- 
ica is unrestricted? It is not a fact. In 
this very bill are restrictions of age, of res- 
idence, of payment of taxes, of ability to 
read and write. The men of Massachusetts 
have not an unrestricted rightto vote. The 
Senator says that every man who becomes 
twenty-one years of age and manages to 
keep out of jail can vote. Not so; 30,000 
men who are of age and who pay taxes and 
who are out of jail cannot vote in this 
State, because they are unable to read and 
write. How is it that they have no right of 
Suffrage, if Suffrage be indeed a right? 
They have not the privilege of voting. Read- 
ing and writing ought not to be limitations 
if Suffrage isa right. Article 20 should be 
struck out of the Constitution in that case. 
If that were proposed, would the Honora- 
ble Senator say it would be wise? But if 
we may put up that one barrier Suffrage is 
no right To vote is a mere privilege, a 
condition consequent upon and subject to 
considerations of expediency. No man and 
no government can deny us our rights. 
They can curtail our privileges. Suffrage 
is a high oe I blame no one for as- 
pirmg to it. The advocates of this bill 
claim that women are capable of voting. 
Ido not deny it. Ido not claim that our 
30,000 illiterate men would make better vo- 
ters than the 30,000 educated women whom 
this bill proposes to enfranchise. Not at 
all. But this bill is defective on the ground 
of right because Suffrage is purely a ques- 
tion of expediency. Is it expedient? This 
is all there is of it either for the one class 
or the other. The women say they are 
competent. I don’t deny it in the case of 
my mother or my wife. But I represent 
their wishes. They say ‘‘Protect us from 
Suffrage.” Some one says ‘They need not 
exercise the right unless they choose. But 
they do not want to choose. 

The Senator says: ‘‘Never mind conse- 
quences; give us the law.” I say ‘‘No! if 
it is wrong and will lead to bad results I 
am justified in opposing and bound to op- 
pose it. 

There is a broader ground of objection. 
The Senator from Suffolk (Mr. Palmer) says 
he ‘‘despairs of carrying a Constitutional 
Amendment.” The people would refuse to 
grant it. Thus it is admitted that the vot- 
ing men do not want it, and that the non- 
voting women do not want it. 

SENATOR PaLMER. I have made no such 
admission. 

SENATOR Roprnson. I cannot quote the 
Senator's exact words; he shall tell us what 
he means by and by. If the people ratify 
a Constitutional Amendment giving women 
Suffrage, I will cheerfully submit and say 
I may be wrong. If amajority of the men 
want it I will say ‘“‘Amen.” If a majority 
of the women say they want it, I will go 
for it, because I would take their judgment 
in preference to my own. This is the most 
radical change ever attempted in this coun- 
try. It ought not to be made without a 
change of Constitution. Such a change re- 
quires a majority of the Senate and two- 
thirds of the House twice repeated in suc- 
cessive years by a yea and nay vote. Then 
it must go to the people of the Common- 
wealth for decision. If we attempt to make 
this change by a law without consulting 
the people, we assume a great deal. We 
did not so assume to introduce the reading 
and writing qualifications, or to remove the 
property qualifications. Yet this change is 
far more important than these. In propos- 
ing to pass this law the Suffragists are 
guilty of a subterfuge. My opinion is that 
this law is not within the province of the 
Legislature. At least it is of such doubtful 
constitutionality that we should hesitate in 
incurring the dangers. Dangers not of do- 
mestic broils only, but of financial difficul- 
ties. We cannot afford the doubt. 

When the question came before the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, ‘‘Can a Wo- 
man be a Justice of the Peace?” the Court 
said, ‘‘No, because it is a judicial office.” 
When the question was asked: ‘‘Can a Wo- 
man serve on School Committee?” the Court 
said ‘‘Yes; because it is an office created by 
Statute.” 

Now the School Committee question dif- 
fers from that of Selectmen in this, that the 
Constitution recognizes the existence of se- 
lectmen. The duties of selectmen and of 
Town Clerk are prescribed by the Consti- 
tution. When it was adopted women did 
not, asa matter of fact, hold such offices. 
But there is a still stronger doubt, to which 
the argument of Mr. Sewall does not even 
refer. The Constitution is full of the idea 
of the supremacy of man. It is permeated 
through and through with masculinity. It 
does not speak of selectwomen but of select- 
men. There were select women, choice wo- 
men, then as now, but not choice for that 
purpose. If this law is passed the word 
selectman will bea misnomer. Our friends 
will say, ‘‘We can change all that.” Yes, 
but it will be a change. The argument laid 
before us shows that the Legislature has 
been in the habit of fixing the qualifications 
of voters in towns; the Constitution those 
of voters for higher officers. But it does 
not touch this question. My point is that 
the Constitution was made by men for men, 
and for men only. It no more meant Woman 
than it meant baby. 

A Constitutional Amendment is the only 
Way in which this question can be fairly 
met, or in which the people should be asked 
to meet it. 

Back of all this lies the overwhelming 
consideration that out of 400,000 women 
only 6000 ask for Suffrage; that out of 350,- 
000 men only 2500 ask for it. A vast ma- 
jority of both sexes are opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. Say that 20 want it; 2000 do 
not. Women generally wish to be protected 





from it. Yet resolutions were adopted re- 
cently at a Convention in this city, declaring 
that our government is not a republic, but 
a conspiracy of rich and artful tyrants, 
against the rights and interests of the major- 
ity. Ido not believe the men and women 
who wrote and adopted these resolutions 
believed them. They complain that women 
are not tried or hanged by their ‘‘peers.” 
That is, they tell us that women are not our 
equals, For if they are my equals then 
surely I am theirs. Why, then am I not 
their peer? Thus they talk nonsense. The 
men are the peers of women in or out of 
juries. But it is as easy to write ‘‘despot- 
ism” as “republic,” slavery as liberty. They 
don't believe what they write. Why don't 
they enlist if they are really subjected to a 
more cruel despotism than that of George 
III.z I don't see the resistance; yet it is 
their duty to resist if the assertion is true, 
and by submitting they are recreant to their 
duty. These resolutions terribly overstate. 
Are forty tyrants seated at this board? Were 
two hundred and forty tyrants sitting in 
yonder hall last yeary When I go home 
my wife does not say to me ‘‘How are you, 
old tyrant?” but ‘How do you do, my dear?” 

Will you say that I am talking nonsense, 
Mr. President? Solam. But it is a child 
of the nonsense uttered at that Convention. 
What is wanted? The petitioners come up 
to 280 tyrants and greet us with smiles. 
With friendly confidence they ask us to 
give up our high privileges. When wives 
want money from their husbands they get 
it. They don’t treat men like tyrants. 
Their actions are inconsistent with their 
words. 

But we are told that ‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” that ‘‘govern- 
ments are just only when they rest upon the 
consent of the governed,”’ &c. Who said 
all this? Men said it; men who had peace- 
ful homes said it. 

What cannot a woman do now? The 
single woman is in all respects governed by 
the same laws as are men, The married 
woman can keep her property and yet claim 
support. She can do business, keep store, 
be a witness, (only she may not tell what 
her husband told her in confidence). She 
can be an executrix or administratrix, and 
can have a pauper settlement apart from 
her husband. This last is a favor to thou- 
sands of poor wives in Chicopee, in Hol- 
yoke, and in all our manufacturing towns. 
She can be elected on School Committee, 
can obtain a divorce for cause, can go to a 
separate prison. There are a few little le- 
gal inequalities still left; some in favor of 
women, some against them. Married wo- 
men are still unjustly restricted in the mat- 
ter of making their wills. But what an ad- 
vance! Yeta lady began, the other day, 
by telling us how, long ago, women were 
yoked with oxen and how they have come 
up by painful steps. Yes, they have ad- 
vanced, by the grace of men, until they 
stand to-day our equals. This is the work 
of the men of Massachusetts; they and not 
the women have done it. A certain Mrs. 
Shelley told the Suffrage Convention how 
she locked up her husband to keep him 
from voting the Democratic ticket (a good 
end accomplished by bad means). She was 
a foolish woman. So some men lock up 
their wives; they are foolish men. 

Protection of life and property lies not in 
the ballot, but in uprightness and individ- 
uality. You, Mr. President, have only one 
vote. The most ignorant man who can 
write his name has one also. But you out- 
weigh him a thousand times, do you not? 
I admit that women are competent educa- 
tionally. But we want a united home, with 
man and woman as one. We have already 
the best government in the world. Make 
home influence pure and sound, and it 
can never be shaken. Did Charles Sumner 
influence by his vote?) Did Wendell Phil- 
hips, when he refused to vote? Did Garri- 
son, who never voted? Was it his ballot or 
his voice that went forth in thunder tones? 
It was the manliness, the indomitable spirit 
of these men that told. So I take the hands 
of my sisters who desire to attain equality, 
and say: ‘“‘Go on; you do not need the bal- 
lot.” 

They tell us that Woman Suffrage works 
wellin England, Holland, Austria, Sweden. 
Well, perhaps so. But it is not the ballot 
that saves men. Plenty of men are glad to 
leave usand the ballottoo. Is what is good 
for Austria and Holland good for Massa- 
chusetts? Not always. 

New Jersey tried it, a hundred years ago. 
Seventy-five years ago it was abolished. 
Thirty-one years’ trial, and since then no 
woman has voted. In 1797 there was a 
sharp political fight. Just before the polls 
closed fifty women went in and carried the 
election. Tricks on election day, then as 
now, among those grand old grandmothers 
of ours, just as among our grand old grand- 
fathers. 

One more point—a delicate one—the 

hysical fact of sex. It is not my fault that 

am a man, and that others are women. 
The difference exists; why should we ig- 
nore it? Men and women are equal, not 
identical. No woman need hang her head 
in shame if I speak to her as an actual or 
a possible mother. Sex runs throughout 
nature, and this a question of sex. Our 
friends on the other side avoid this consid- 
eration because they feel that it is danger- 
ous ground. Women who are wives and 
mothers have higher duties than to go away 
and neglect their husbands and children. 
Men who get into politics do strange things 
sometimes. Women who form political 
tastes and exercise political duties would 
often be tempted to neglect their domestic 
obligations. This is tome a weighty objec- 
tion 

I thank the Senators fortheirpatience. I 
have spoken at length, because I think the 
question one of great importance. I desire 
to deal with it in a spirit of respect for Wo 
man. I say to the Suffrage women ‘‘The 
women I represent do not want Suffrage. 
Come up and show the Hampden County 
women that they are in the wrong. Go 
through our towns and villages, and visit 
our happy homes. When you have taken 
that ride of a hundred miles you will find 
that, with us, Slavery was abolished long 
ago. When the women of Massachusetts 
want the ballot it will not be withheld. 

Hon. Samvet 8. Grxnopo, of Bristol, a 





member of the Committee that reported the 
bill, answered the objections of the previ- 
ous speaker. Many things have been named 
that can be done by women without voting, 
but we have heard no well-founded objec- 
tion to the voting itself. How much time 
does a man spend in going to the polls? A 
part of one day out of 365. Are women 
really so confined and overworked that they 
cannot deposit a ballot? If so we ought to 
devise some means for their relief. The 
Senator from Hampden admits that the 
Legislature has the right to prescribe the 
qualifications of voters in town and munici- 
pal elections, and that these qualifications 
are not regulated by the Constitution. But 
he tells us that the Constitution is ‘‘perme- 
ated with masculinity.” That it was made 
by men, for men only. But this is refuted 
by the fact that the word ‘‘man” has been 
repeatedly construed by our Courts, in its 
zeneric sense to include ‘‘woman and baby.” 
‘he slavery of women in Massachusetts has 
been adjudged unconstitutional by the legal 
application of the word ‘‘man” to all human 
beings. Therefore women come here as 
citizens under the Constitution, entitled to 
all rights not expressly limited by the word 
“male.” Is it wrong for a man to be de- 
srived of the rightto vote? We thought so 
in Rhode Island a few years ago. We ask- 
ed for it there, and were told that it was 
dangerous to give votes to men without 
property. I have had personal experience 
of this injustice. I had not $130 worth of 
real-estate. Great dangers have been pre- 
dicted if women vote, but this is all empty 
speculation. None of us can tell in advance. 
But we do see the best results follow the 
commingling of the sexes elsewhere. Wit- 
ness California. Men went there without 
women and the result was demoralization. 
Deadly weapons were openly carried and 
freely used. The result of the separation 
of the sexes was danger and bloodshed. 
Women came to California and soon all was 
changed, To-day society there is as order- 
ly as in New England. The present condi- 
tion of our politics is analogous. People 
said ‘Take women to California and they 
will be ruined.” But, instead, society was 
saved. People say ‘‘Bring Woman into poli- 
tics and they will drag herdown.” We say 
no, she will lift politicsup. We havea right 
to anticipate that result. 

It is objected to this bill that it recognizes 
property qualifications. But Suffrage for 
men in Massachusetts is not free. It is lim- 
ited to tax-payers. I believe in that limita- 
tion, and in limited Suffrage for men and 
women, A man may be a citizen, twenty- 
one years of age, a resident for six months, 
not a criminal, not a pauper, able to read 
and writé; yet he cannot vote because he 
has failed to pay a tax. There never was a 
legal vote cast in Massachusetts except on a 
property qualification. Not only is it so, 
but it is well that it is so. Whenever man 
or woman is allowed to vote without this 
payment of a tax it will work injustice. In 
fire districts, where no tax is laid, things 
work badly because they are controlled by 
irresponsible persons. No new feature has 
been introduced in this law. No obsolete 
feature has been revived. <A right is none 
the less a right because it is exercised under 
limitations. Equity underlies Suffrage 
none the less that necessary restrictions are 
imposed. But these limitations, these re- 
strictions should apply to all citizens alike, 
white and black, menand women. But you 
exclude all women because they are women, 
and here is the injustice of our present sys- 
tem. The right of Suffrage is inherent, and 
the suggestion that it is a privilege is ridic- 
ulous, although even if a privilege, it is 
as much the privilege of women as men. 

We are told that women must not vote 
because they cannot fight. But while hus- 
bands went to the field to suppress the great 
rebellion the wives who remained at home 
did their full share of duty. They did their 
duty cheerfully then, they are doing it now. 

Woman asks us to give her this small 
share of political rights. She asks it mod- 
estly, openly, not by intrigue and button- 
holing. I hope that it will be cheerfully 
conceded. 

At the close of the remarks of Mr. Ginn- 
odo, the further consideration of the matter 
was postponed, and the bill was ordered to 
be placed first in the orders of the day for 
Thursday, on motion of Mr. Palmer of 
Norfolk. 

THIRD DAY'S DEBATE. 

On Thursday afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock, 
the Suffrage bill came up for debate. 

Hon. Se_wyn Z. Bowman, of Middlesex, 
said : 

I do not propose to reply to the able 
argument of the senator from Hampden 
(Mr. Robinson). No wonder our opponents 
claim that Suffrage is not a question of 
right, but only one of privilege. If they 
once confess it to be a matter of right, that 
ends the argument. It is literally true, as 
the President of the Senate has said, that 
all the details are of minor importance. If 
we commit a wrong in denying the right to 
women, then our first duty is to do what is 
right. Both in theory and under the Con- 
stitution of the State, I consider Suffrage a 
matter of right. There is a confusion of 
ideas here. Our opponents say that the 
statutes make Suffrage a privilege; but ac- 
cording to the principles and terms of the 
State and Federal Constitutions, Suffrage is 
always regarded asa right. The Senator 
says that the restrictions imposed upon its 
exercise make it a privilege. Take, for 
example, the statement that ‘‘all men are 
born free and equal.” The gentleman re- 
fers to liberty asa right. No one doubts 
that liberty is a right; yet the child is 
under custody, the man is imprisoned, the 
pauper is confined. Shall we say that Man 
has no right to liberty, because he is some- 
times shut up in a dungeon? Property 
is not given us by the State except as we 
ourselves earn it; yet we have aright to 
hold property. Suffrage belongs to Woman 
as a. matter of right. As in the case of 
men the right of Suffrage applies equally 
to all classes. Suppose a man with white 
hair were allowed to vote and a man with 
black hair, not. Is not right infringed? 
In order that the man with a white skin 
might vote and the man with a black skin 
might not, hundreds of thousands of lives 





and millions of dollars were spent. 

Here are two classes of human beings, 
the same except in the accidental peculiarity 
of sex; the man votes, the woman not. 
Does not the same question of right apply 
there also? Let there be no distinctions of 
classes; make what restrictions you please, 
only let them be equal for all. This is 
clearly a question of right. Senators will 
admit that the average black man is not the 
intellectual equal of our women, yet he has 
the right to vote. Now if Woman is en- 
titled to vote under the principles of our 
Constitution that ends the argument. 
Therefore our opponents say that Suffrage 
is a privilege. : 

Constitutional law defines right. These 
definitions bind us. We have a written 
Declaration of Rights of the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts. I admit an inconsistency. 
The constitution having said that rights be- 
long to all people, inhabitants, men; that 
no subsidy or tax shall be imposed without 
the consent of the people, therefore, as de- 
fined by the Constitution, there is no argu- 
ment against Woman Suffrage. 1st, The- 
ory and the moral law, and 2d the Consti- 
tution, have fixed the right. Now comes 
the difficulty. I am in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, but opposed to this bill. I believe 
Woman is entitled to Suffrage of right. 
The only argument I hear made against it 
is one of expediency. Yesterday the gen- 
tleman from Ham ~ a said in ridicule that 
a woman who had locked up her husband 
to prevent him from voting the Demo- 
cratic ticket attained a praiseworthy result 
in a bad way. Here are two classes of 
human beings born in this Commonwealth— 
**peers”’ says the senator—no difference ex- 
cept a physical difference—and one class 
shall govern the other. If aman wants to 
be hung by a man, why should not a 
woman want to be hung by a woman? He 
urges the women to rise against their ty- 
rants, draws several affecting pictures, tells 
how seventy-five women carried an election 
at the last moment at the polls in New 
Jersey. He infers that men never indulge 
in sharp practice, but always do the fair 
thing. These are all arguments of expedi- 
ency, questions of opinion. One thinks a 
woman will make a good voter, another 
thinks she will make a bad voter. The 
question is, shall these free and human 
beings have their rights? On the Senator's 
theory, since there are 40,000 surplus women, 
it is evidently the duty of the legislature to 
assign male voting representatives to these 
— women, 

will vote for any Constitutional law, 
but I fear this law is not Constitutional. 
That it will be of doubtful legality is ev- 
ident. Our duty is not to indulge in legis- 
lation of doubtful legality. The Constitu- 
tion gives the Legislature the right to regu- 
late the election of municipal officers. The 
Supreme Court has decided that a woman 
cannot be a Justice of the Peace, because 
that isa judicial office. There is nothing 
in the letter of the Constitution to prevent 
a woman from filling a judicial office. But 
they say it is: 1, contrary to the tenor and 
meaning of the Constitution, and 2, incon- 
sistent with a woman’s duties. This is the 
decision. We have to meet it on these two 
points. Suppose the word “ voter” is used 
here. On the School Committee question 
the Court decided that a woman is elegible 
because there is nothing in the position in- 
consistent witha woman’s duties, and there- 
fore nothing inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution. Now imagine this law passed and 
taken before the Supreme Court. It is 
again a question of ‘‘consistency with 
Woman’s duties.” Can she, in the judg- 
ment of the Court, be a Selectman, Super- 
intendent of Police, &c. &c? My friends 
say, let the bill pass, But if the Supreme 
Court set it aside the consequences will be 
disastrous. The Court cannot set it aside 
until an actual case arises. It does not de- 
cide anything on theory. After election a 
week may elapse, or a month, before a 
decision is reached. Then suppose the 
Court decide the law unconstitutional; 
what follows? Treasurers elected, muni- 
cipal transactions closed, contracts made, 
bonds issued—all declared illegal. You 
cannot hold a new election. The result is a 
special session of the Legislature. A para- 
dise for lawyers, an inferno for inhabitants. 
I cannot indulge myself in doubtful legisla- 
tion of this character; the perils would be 
too grave. 

I could not vote for this bill without the 
amendment of the Senator from Norfolk 
(Mr. Palmer). Would the petitioners be sat- 
isfied without it? It will not be a good sign 
if the women will accept a property qualifi- 
cation. Why should a woman worth $50. 
vote and a woman without property be dis- 
franchised? This is not the way to treat 
this question. No matter how many votes 
we can get; it is not right. It is contrary 
to all our systems and policy. ‘It will be 
an entering wedge,” we are told. If the 
Supreme Court say ‘‘yes,” I should be in a 
dilemma. Even if they say we have the 
constitutional power, ought we to exercise 
it contrary to usage, to the intentions of the 
framers; appointed as we are, only to 
transact ordinary legislation? I prefer a 
Constitutional Amendment. We shall sooner 
or later succeed by the fair, open, manly 
way of submitting the question to the 
people. Sooner or later men will welcome 
women to the polls. In any case we shall 
have to follow this law by an amendment. 
An unwise step may be productive of bad 
consequences. Sharp practice may put us 
back five years. No mistakes have yet 
been made; let us make none. Let women 
retain the elevated position they have occu- 
pied in this movement so far. Under cer- 
tain circumstances I might feel bound to 
vote for this law, but I greatly prefer to sub- 
mit the question to the people. 

Hon. ALBERT PALMER, of Norfolk, said: 
‘**] was desirous to speak to-day in support 
of my amendment, not for buncombe, as 
suggested by the last speaker. The gentle- 
man from Hampden (Mr. Robinson,) ad- 
mits that this is an important question. 
Yet not until now has it ever been able to 
compel in this chamber a statement of 
reasons against it. I thank him also for 
admitting that, at times, eloquence has a 
place here, and not mere dry, legal argu- 
ment. The Senator says Suffrage is not a 
natural right. Calhoun went farther and 





said there were no natural mghts, not even 
those of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

I do not agree with the Senator from 
Middlesex, who says that if Suffrage is an 
acquired right and can be restricted it 
does not belong to women. I ask the Sen- 
ator—will you give women a right to ac- 
quire it? 1 accept the definition, right or 
privilege, whatever you make it, but, I ask, 
will you give women an equal right to ac- 
quire Suffrage without any other restric- 
tions than are imposed upon men? We 
claim that it will help to improve and en- 
large the minds and characters of women. 
We aim by our system to do this for men, 
The Senator from Essex claimed that this 
would be the result on women. The Sena- 
tor from Hampden asks—does the Senator 
from Essex wish to make women mascu- 
line? No; but, by parity of reasoning, 
more feminine. We do not propose to 
make men sleek, happy and thoughtless, 
but serious, responsible and thoughtful. 
This, it is the purpose of our institutions 
to accomplish. I not only join you heart- 
ily, Mr. President, in wishing to give 
women rights, but duties and responsibili- 
ties as well. 

This is not a question of expediency, but 
of right. Shall we be true to the theory 
of our government in this Centennial 
year? Two hundred and fifty years ago the 
founders of this Commonwealth gave Suf- 
frage only to: freemen who were possessed 
of property, and church members. Since 
then we have discarded property qualitica- 
tions and religious tests. It is said ‘‘when 
a majority of women want it, they shall 
have it.” But this is not the way in which 
men have been made voters. A majority 
of disfranchised male citizens never wanted 
it, never asked for it, do not exercise it 
when they get it. The men inside have 
always said who shall have it? the men 
ontside have never asked for it. The vot- 
ing owners of real-estate never said that 
non-owners of real-estate must ask for Suf- 
frage. It is always the elect or select few 
who advance reform, and nobody knows 
this better than the Senator from Hamp- 
den. He says this question is not to be 
settled by ridicule, and then indulges in 
sarcasm. He shakes his head. It is time 
this method should be laid aside. Has 
not the question been seriously, ably and 
decorously presented by the petitioners? 
In this semi-act of legislation the Suffragists 
have shown their ability to participate in 
making the laws. Even a lady who spoke 
against Suffrage did it in so admirable a 
way that some thought it a convincing 
argument against the claim. But I told 
her that she herself had convinced me that 
she was capable of taking part in legisla- 
tion. Her argument was itself a conclu- 
sive proof of the ability and fitness of her 
sex for public position. Was not this a 
— inference? 

ye are told to proceed with caution lest 
we initiate a revolution. It will be a peace- 
ful and a bloodless one. Last year we were 
told that a Constitutional Amendment would 
be necessary in order to put Woman on the 
School Committee. We are now told that 
the Legislature submitted the School Com- 
mittee question to the Supreme Court for 
the purpose of ascertaining its legality. But 
this isnot so. The judiciary committee had 
been requested to act and had replied that 
there was no need of legislation. The law 
was passed in order to settle the question. 
The Court was asked: ‘‘Can a woman un- 
der the Constitution fill school offices?” The 
answer was ‘‘Yes.”” One of the ladies from 
my own ward then applied for a writ of 
mandamus, but could not get her seat. 
Then the Legislature said: ‘‘Miss Peabody 
shall be eligible,” and they settled it in twen- 
ty minutes, and in five minutes more the 
Governor signed the bill. This bill ought 
not to be re-committed for the opinion of 
the Supreme Court. Pass the bill, or defeat 
it, but don’t cut it off half way. For years 
this question has been before the Legislature 
and always the same doubt expressed. It 
is not unusual nor strange for the Legisla- 
ture to pass a law which has been after 
wards adjudged unconstitutional, and the 
State has survived it. This bill is called ‘‘a 
subterfuge,” an ignoble way of attaining a 
noble end. Does any one believe that we 
desire to get round the Constitution? If. as 
you admit, there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion against this bill, why attribute such a 
motive’ Because the women, thinking that 
public sentiment is not fully matured, pro- 
ose to prove their ability by this Suffrage 
in local affairs, shall we condemn them? 
The School Committee matter ig a preced- 
ent. The opponents said that was an enter- 
ing wedge. Notsothe friends. If it works 
well and shows real progress then will not 
the opponents say ‘‘It has decided the whole 
question and ought to decide it.” We have 
had ample evidence from Wyoming. And 
in Iowa, within a week, one branch of the 
Legislature has passed a Woman Suffrage 
bill for a second time, by a vote of fifty-nine 
to forty, after the Attorney General had 
given his opinion against its leeadiay, 

The black race has already been enfran- 
chised; may this Centennial year complete 
the work of emancipation. 

SENATOR BowMAN expressed his regret 
if, by the jotene use of the word ‘‘bun- 
combe,” he had hurt the feelings of the Sen- 
ator who had just spoken. 

Hon. Francis D. STEDMAN, of Suffolk, 
wished to correct a remark of Senator Palm- 
er’s. ‘In my own caucus I advocated the 
election of a woman upon the School 
Committee. She died before she took her 
seat. We afterwards voted in School Com- 
mittee against the women taking their seats, 
as it was just and properfor us todo. The 
District Attorney gave his opinion against 
the legality of their doing so. When their 
legal right was attained I voted to admit the 
women. It is unfair to blame the Boston 
School Committee. This question of right 
to a practical, common-sense man is a fruit- 
less one. If we give women the right they 
will have the right; if we don’t give it to 
them, they will not have it. {am opposed 
to giving it to them. If the women get this 

ower they can vote away millions and mil- 
ions. I think it is wrong. They are to 
make no return. They are not to serve on 
juries; they are not to go into the army, 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 83, 
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TELL ME. 


BY W. 





Oh! what is so bright as our baby’s eyes 
Flashing with merry glee? 
Their lustre would shame the rarest gem 
Of its sparkling brilliancy. 
When he giggles and crows 
As up he goes— 
When he catches his toes 
As down he goes— 
Oh! what is so bright as baby’s eyes 
Flashing with merry glee? 
And what is so wise as our baby’s eyes 
Gazing with steady might 
Into the wonderful, beautiful glow 
Of the changing fire-light? 
With philosophy true 
They'll turn to you, 
And what learned book 
Can translate that look? 
Oh! what is so wise as baby’s eyes 
Gazing with steady might? 
Then, what is so pure as our baby’s eyes 
When filled to the brim with love, 
They look and find an answer sweet 
In Mamma’s eyes above? 
Oh! Baby Jo, 
May they never show 
That clear light changed 
That love estranged, 
For what is so pure as baby’s eyes} 
Filled to the brim with love? 
Oh! what is so soft as our baby’s eyes, 
When downward the eyelids creep 
And the sparkling light and the steady might 
Are touched by the finger of sleep? 
When his ‘Sleepy song,” 
He croons along 
As slowly he goes 
To the “land of repose.” 
Oh! what is so soft as baby’s eyes 
Touched by the finger of sleep? 
The color of baby's eyes—did you say? 
I pray you the answer tell— 
For as you study them o'er and o’er 
You'll be bewildered as well— 
But blue, brown, or gray, 
Be what color they may 
Tis plain to me 
That they everything see! 
And, moreover, the clear, little windows are they 
To the sweet soul of our Baby Jo. 
North Bloomfield. Ohio. 


ede 
For the Woman's Journal. 


EARLY MORNING AT THE “CHURCH OF 
THE ADVENT.” 





BY 8. E. N. 


The city yet is hushed and still. 
She hath not shaken off her sleep— 
But dormant lies in mind and will; 
Or wonders, ‘‘Shall I laugh or weep 
On this new day?” 
But distant hills have seen tne sun, 
The harbor mirrowed his “‘Good morn—”* 
Our gilded dome his smile has won— 
A thousand spires proclaim is born, 
A new, new day. 
His beams come lower, lower down, 
Their fuller glory thus to reach. 
For like his prototype, his crown 
Is thus the lowest one’s to teach 
Of a new day. 
Now on my tower, old and gray, 
A matchless, shining crown descends. 
Its doves fly out, in every way! 
Thrilled through with praise to God who sends 
This glad, new day. 
Hath day-god’s kiss upon the tower, 
Thrown wide the temple’s closed door? 
Shekinah in its wonderous power, 
When his own house it hovers o’er 
To herald day! 
For early worshippers are there. 
The holy gladuess of whose mien, 
Thrilled through with praise and prayer 
Speaks more than all beside I've seen 
Of His new day. 
Some early toilers hasting on 
Recall the thought of work-a-day! 
My lovely matin hour is gone. 
So new-born—yet “‘it fades away 
To common day.” 
I'll mind ‘tis common day that gives 
The time for work—sweet, earnest guest 
For uses in whose glory lives 
All love, all beauty, all true rest 
After the day. 








For the Woman's Journal, 
ETHEL HOLYOKE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Nestled among the hills of New England, 
exposed to the bitterly bleak winds that 
swept down upon it in the winter, but pre- 
senting a most attractive aspect to the sum- 
mer sojourner, the little village of Wake- 
field was becoming quite a favorite summer 
retreat for those fortunate persons who are 
able to exchange the fervid and disagreeable 
heat of the city, for the cool mountain air 
and delicious quiet that made this little out- 
of-the-way place so inviting. The villagers 
looked for the advent of their city boarders 
with great interest, for their rocky and ster- 
ile acres hardly yielded enough, even with 
the most unremitting toil, to support their 
families in comfort, and the sums which 
the transient visitors from the city paid for 
the accommodation of a few weeks, en- 
abled them to provide many comforts, of 
which they must otherwise be debarred. 

Somewhat apart from the principal street, 
and reached by a broad avenue, shaded by 
the interlacing branches of elms that had 
braved the storms of more than a century, 
stood the residence of Squire Holyoke. The 
quaint, old mansion had been the home of 
the Holyoke family for many generations 
and indicated the whims and fancies of its 
various possessors, by numerous wings and 
additions, giving ita sort of rambling and 
desultory appearance. It had been known, 

time out of mind, as the Squire’s house, 
and was gazed at with awe and respect by 


the younger portion of the little communi- 
ty, while their elders always quoted the 
Squire as authority on any mooted point 
with an air that told plainly of their implicit 
faith in his learning and wisdom. 

Both old and young joined in sounding 
the praises of the Squire’s wife, who was 
one of those cheery, good-natured souls, 
always hopeful, always cheerful, always 
ready by word and deed to contribute all in 
her power to the happiness of others, and 
finding in her quiet country life, ample op- 
portunity for the exercise of her amiable 
traits of character. 

This worthy couple were proud in the 
possession of two daughters, both bright and 
attractive girls, but so unlike in appearance 
and in temperament, that a stranger would 
hardly suppose that any relationship existed 
between them. Ethel Holyoke had been a 
bright, apt scholar at the neighboring acade- 
my, and had graduated with the highest 
honors that such an institution can bestow. 
Her clear, gray eyes and small, but firm-set 
mouth told of perseverance, courage and 
decision; her abundant, dark-brown hair, 
was closely knotted and gracefully wound 
in thick braids round her shapely head; and 
her rather slight form was enveloped in a 
soft dress of some neutral tint, relieved only 
by a bright bow at the throat. Having all 
the delicate, womanly traits of character, 
she yet impressed you as one who had the 
disposition and ability to cope with any dif- 
ficulties that might beset her path. 

Isabel, two years her junior, was of an 
entirely different type. Naturally of a rath- 
er indolent disposition, she had never been 
much attracted to study and her attainments 
were mainly of a superficial character. 
Her appearance was always in striking con- 
trast to that of her sister. Her hair, which 
was her pride and glory, was of that golden 
hue, just suggesting auburn, that painters 
delight to portray, and stubbornly resisting 
all attempts to confine it, broke from its 
fastenings and curled here and there about 
her face and neck in a manner which, it 
must be confessed, was quite picturesque 
and pleasing. Her complexion was of the 
delicate tint always the accompaniment of 
that shade of hair and her blue eyes were 
large and languishing. Her form was cast 
in a more liberal mould than her sister's, 
and she was always attired in such manner 
as to set it off to the best advantage. She 
was certainly the more beautiful woman, 
but seemed one better fitted to bask in the 
sunshine of life than to brave any of its tri- 
als and perplexities. 

The girls on a bright, summer afternoon 
were seated in front of the house, on the 
broad, low-studded piazza discussing their 
plans for the future. 

“Isabel,” said Ethel, moving her chair to 
avoid the level rays of the afternoon sun 
against which the piazza afforded but scan- 
ty protection, ‘‘I have been thinking a great 
deal lately of what must happen to us all if 
any misfortune should befall father. This 
house and farm are only his during life, 
and what he has earned by the practice of 
his profession has been no more than enough 
to pay the family expenses, and provide for 
our education. It seems to me we should 
endeavor to place ourselves in such a posi- 
tion as to run no risk of being dependent 
for our support on the bounty of others.” 

“‘O, Ethel,” said Isabel, petulantly; ‘“‘you 
are always talking of such disagreeable 
things. Iam sure I don’t know, or wish to 
know, anything about papa’s money matters. 
I should die of mortification to have anyone 
think that we should ever be obliged to sup- 
port ourselves. What would our friends 
say? Howcould I ever look the fashionable 
Mrs. Baker in the face, if I were to try and 
earn my own living? What would her sty- 
lish son think if he should hear of such a 
thing?” 

‘But, Isabel,” said her sister; ‘‘it is bet- 
ter that you do it now from choice than by 
and by from necessity. No friend whose 
friendship is worthy of the name but will 
respect you more for the effort. Even the 
stylish Herbert Baker, whose opinion you 
seem to prize so highly, must applaud your 
endeavor to make yourself independent, 
and if he be aman worth knowing, will be 
all the more attracted to you.” 

“I care nothing for Herbert Baker’s opin- 
ion” said Isabel, with however a slightly 
heightened color; ‘‘but I don’t think it lady- 
like. The place for a young lady is at home, 
and she is not expected to do more than 
make herself as pretty and attractive as pos- 
sible. Earning money should be left to the 
men and the poorer classes.” 

“But you would be happier,” urged Eth- 
el, “if you could interest yourself in some 
kind of employment. You would feel that 
you were of sume sort of use in the busy 
world and something more than a mere 
cipher. The fashionable society lady whose 
only care is to call on people about whom 
she cares nothing, and who care as little for 
her; who fills up her time with dressing and 
undressing for balls and parties; and who, 
if she be so unfortunate as to be a mother, 
consigns her children to the care of others, 
not deeming herself strong enough to bear 
the burden of their bringing up, has no hap- 
piness to be compared to that which springs 
from the consciousness of duties and labors 
well and faithfully performed. Her mind, 
stunted and dwarfed, is filled with petty 





jealousies. Having no thought above the 





mere interchange of social courtesies, she is 
constantly on the lookout for slights, and is 
kept in a perpetual state of uneasiness be- 
cause there are circles into which she can- 
not, as yet, enter. But the women who, 
despising a life devoted to such frivolities, 
dares to make herself a place among the 
world’s workers, feels a sense of independ- 
ence more than compensating for the labor 
and time devoted to her calling.” 

“Q, Ethel, you always had such queer 
notions. Ideclare I never could understand 
where you got them. For my part, I mean 
that my husband shall do all the work. 
Don’t you ever expect to be married? I 
thought last summer when I saw you walk- 
ing so much with that young artist from the 
city, that possibly such a thought might 
have enterted your head.” 

“Perhaps I may be married. I believe 
there exists no truer happiness than is to be 
found in a congenial marriage; no more use- 
ful and honorable employment than the 
home circle affords. Should that lot be in 
store for me in the future, as I hope it may 
be, I shall willingly lay aside whatever oc. 
cupation I may be engaged in, and gladly 
assume the new duties that may devolve 
upon me. I am sure I shall be as well-fitted 
for them as if I stayed at home in idleness 
and shall avoid the temptation to marry sole- 
ly as a meansof support. Be this as it may, 
my mind is made up. Father has an old 
college friend in the city who is quite cele- 
brated as a real estate lawyer. If he will 
take me fora student, I mean to prepare my- 
self to be aconveyancer. That branch of 
the law may well be a woman’s work, and 
I have no doubt I can succeed in it. Here 
comes father and I will ask him about it at 
once.” 

The genial, old Squire was slowly ascend- 
ing the steps leading to the piazza. Though 
not a man in the habit of borrowing trouble 
for the future, yet there were times when 
the thought of how little would be left for 
his family when he should be taken away 
caused him much uneasiness. Squire Hol- 
yoke had felt, as many a professional man 
has before him, that he must live in as good 
style as possible, and his generous living had 
always consumed his modest, yearly income. 
He listened, therefore, to Ethel’s proposi- 
tion with careful attention and when she had 
unfolded her plans, said, in his kindest 
tones: 

‘My dear child, Iam not sure but you 
are right. I shall be sorry to lose you, and 
would gladly provide for your comfort at 
home, but it may so happen that you will 
be obliged to support yourself, and then all 
will see the wisdom of your plan. You 
may find it hard, at first, perhaps, and may 
have many disappointments to bear; but if 
you bravely persevere in the path you have 
marked out, I am sure you will succeed in 
the end.” 

So it was settled that Ethel should go out 
into the world and try her fortune. Her 
mother, always anxious to shield her chil- 
dren from trouble and toil, tried to persuade 
her that the project was a wild and imprac- 
ticable one, but finally acquiesced in Ethel’s 
decision, and when a favorable answer came 
to the father’s inquiries, busied herself in 
making such simple preparations as were 
required by her daughter for her sojourn in 
the city. 

Ethel left her country home, and going 
to the city, sought out the old lawyer and 
was soon deep in her studies, applying her- 
self to master the intricacies of her chosen 
profession with great diligence and perse- 
verance. Ina short time she had progressed 
so rapidly, that her employer would talk 
over with her any intricate point that might 
arise in his practice, finding that her keen 
and logical mind grasped with unusual 
readiness the salient points of a case. While 
there were times when her courage almost 
failed her, yet in some respects, she found 
the occupation even pleasanter than she an- 
ticipated. The men with whom she came 
in contact in the course of her professional 
duties, always treated her respectfully; and 
when she had earned the right to be con- 
sidered a member of the profession, cheer- 
fully accorded to her, without jealousy and 
without making her feel herself an intruder, 
an honorable place among their numbers. 

Although living so apart from her family, 
in the solitude of a large city, she did not 
want for companionship. A few weeks af- 
ter her arrival, while walking in the park, 
at the close of her duties for the day, she 
was somewhat startled by hearing, sudden- 
ly, a voice whose tones she well remem- 
bered calling her by name, and turning she 
recognized the handsome face of the artist, 
Arthur Merlin, with whom she had so en- 
joyed rambling among the hills and by-ways 
of her native village. 

“Might I ask,” he said, smiling, ‘‘why I 
find Miss Holyoke so far away from her 
country home at this summer season, when 
the fields and mountains are in holiday at- 
tire? If I had chanced upon a mountain 
daisy growing among these hot and dusty 
pavements I should not have been more 
surprised, may I add, nor more pleased and 
refreshed.” 

Then as he walked by her side under the 
graceful elms, in that pleasant breathing 
place of the great city, she told him of her 
plans, and how well she had succeeded thus 
far in carrying them out. 

“But don’t you miss the quiet of your 





home among the hills? Does the bustle and 
whirl of the city never jar upon your nerves 
and make you long for a more restful occu- 
pation?” 

‘Il have my seasons of despondency,” 
said Ethel. ‘I have times when I wish 
that I might have no harder task than to lie 
still in some secluded spot and watch the 
clouds chasing each other across the June 
sky. It is but seldom though, and then 
only at evening, after a tiresome day’s work. 
But oftener I feel glad that I am numbered 
among the world’s workers; and that in 
this busy hive of industry I am not one of 
the drones.” 

‘Now tell me of your own calling and how 
you are succeeding. You artists, I believe, 
pretend to think more of fame than of for- 
tune. Have you made friends with the 
critics, for that is more important, I fancy, 
than that your brush should be guided by a 
master’s hand. If the critics can make you 
the fashion and the rage, they at the same 
time make you famous, or at least give you 
a notoriety that is akin to fame, and which 
lasts till some fresher aspirant for laurels 
appears.” 

‘‘Ah! Miss Holyoke,” said Arthur, smil- 
ing, “I fear your close application to the 
practical has blunted your sense of the 
poetical. The true artist indeed works for 
fame more than for fortune, or rather let 
me say he works for art that he may be her 
worthy exponent. He would paint as care- 
fully if he was assured that no one would 
ever look upon his pictures, for they are 
but the outward expression of his inmost 
self, and believe me, he has a feeling at 
parting with a picture to which he has given 
years of earnest endeavor, as if it were a 
part of himself he was offering for sale. 
Hark! Do you hear up in that old elm 
the evening song of the robin? Mark how 
carefully modulated is each note as it comes 
from his feathered throat! The bird would 
have sung as exquisitely had he lived here 
in the wild forest, a couple of centuries 
ago, with no human ear to hear him. So 
the true artist always puts his best thoughts 
on the canvas, not for the sake of others, 
but because his devotion to art will not al- 
low him to put forth anything unworthy of 
his genius. 

“Of course all artists cannot be equally 
gifted. Nopractice can make the robin sing 
like the nightingale, but the robin’s note is 
nevertheless welcome, and cheers many a 
heart that the song of the nightingale might 
not reach.” 

“Why, Mr. Merlin, you should be a poet 
as well as a painter. 1 wonder how many 
of your brother artists live up to your ideal! 
You must think my profession prosy enough 
by comparison. But little poetry can be 
extracted from old dusty records, yet I am 
inclined to think it pays better from a world- 
ly point of view.” 

They had strolled slowly along till coming 
to a turn in the path Ethel said, holding out 
her hand: 

“I must leave you now, but I shall be 
pleased to see you either at my office or 
boarding house,” and she gave him the ad- 
dress of each. 

‘‘Many thanks for the privilege,” said Ar- 
thur, ‘‘and I shall take the liberty of bring- 
ing my sister, who will be much pleased to 
make your acquaintance, and whom I am 
sure you will like.” 

So with pleasant words they parted, and 
the artist as he walked slowly home thought 
how well her practical, energetic and sensi- 
ble nature would supplement his own, which 
he confessed to himself was rather lacking 
in sound worldly sense; and shall we won- 
der that the handsome face of her artist 
friend should look out the next day upon 
Ethel from the pages of the rusty records 
she was busily searching, and sadly inter- 
fere with her monotonous occupation. 

CHAPTER II. 

While Ethel was steadily pursuing her 
chosen work in the city, her sister Isabel 
remained at the old homestead filling up the 
time with her music and fancy work, and 
with receiving visits from her neighboring 
acquaintances and fashionable friends from 
the city. Her mother was always ready to 
relieve her from any unpleasant duties, and 
never thought of asking for her assistance 
in any of the household affairs. If anyone 
asked why Isabel did not interest herself 
more in the domestic affairs, her mother al- 
ways had some excuse for her, and from the 
account she gave you might believe that her 
daughter really had not the time to attend 
to such matters. All this suited Isabel’s 
nature, and she actually deluded herself 
with the belief that she was doing all the 
work it was possible for her to accomplish. 

During the summer she received a visit 
from her friend, Blanche Belmont, and the 
two girls entered with a zest into the amuse- 
ments which fill up the summer days at a 
country village, resorted to by visitors from 
the city for their annual vacation. Excur- 
sions, parties on the lake, hops and recep- 
tions at the hotel, were all hailed by Isabel 
as occasions for displaying her admirable 
taste in dress and extending her acquaint- 
ance among the rich and fashionable. She 
was determined, if possible, to marry and 
live in stylish elegance, and lost no opportu- 
nity of cultivating the acquaintance of such 
of the young men as she thought were able 
to provide the luxuries that she deemed es 
sential to her happiness. 





It was a soft, balmy night in early sum- 
mer. A beautiful and striking landscape 
was presented to view from the windows of 
the Holyoke mansion. At the end of the 
vistas formed by the overhanging branches 
of the trees you caught glimpses of the lake 
glittering in the moonlight, while the more 
distant hills, looming up dark in the back- 
ground, strengthened and completed the 
picture. The silence of the night was un- 
broken except by the faint sound of laugh- 
ter from a belated party far out on the lake, 
and the sad monotone of the little brook 
flowing over its pebbly bed in the adjacent 
meadow. 

The two girls had just returned from a 
ramble along the shores of the lake with a 
party of friends, and were sitting in Isabel’s 
chamber slowly disrobing for the night. 

“Blanche,” said Isabel, as she undid the 
fastenings of her hair and let it fall about 
her in luxurious waves, ‘‘I have a great se- 
cret to'tell you. While we were walking 
to-night, Herbert Baker told me all about 
his elegant house in the city, with its rich 
and costly appointments, and asked me if I 
loved him, and would come and take charge 
of his establishment. He said many other 
kind and pleasant things, and before I real- 
ized much about the matter I had promised 
to be his wife, and found myself with his 
arms round me, and heard him say how 
happy I had made him. Now, Blanche, 
won't it be splendid to have such an elegant 
house with lots of servants? What grand 
times we will have when you come to visit 
me!” 

*‘O, Isabel, that will be perfectly delight- 
ful,” exclaimed Blanche. ‘‘What a lucky 
girl you are to have so grand a chance to 
marry and get such a splendid . establish- 
ment in the city. By the way, have you 
heard from Ethel lately? What a queer 
freak of hers to start out alone in the world. 
I hear, however, that she is getting along 
famously.” 

“I forgot to tell you,” said Isabel; ‘that 
I had a letter to-day from Ethel, and, if you 
can believe it, she says she is really going to 
marry Arthur Merlin. Just think of the in- 
dependent Ethel consenting to be the wife 
of anyone. She writes that she has master- 
ed her profession, and is perfectly willing 
to put it aside and work in another sphere 
as the wife of Arthur Merlin, and that she 
shall all the more appreciate the quiet of 
her home because of her knowledge of the 
busy, restless crowd without. So, Blanche, 
you may have an invitation to a double 
wedding before long. But just see how late 
it is! We must stop talking and go to bed, 
or we shall not enjoy to-morrow’s excur- 
sion.” 

And so it happened that on one of those 
bright, autumn days when in the woods 
around the Squire’s quaint, old house, the 
birches were changing to a pale yellow, the 
oaks were donning their modest mantle of 
somber brown, and the maples were aflame 
with scarlet and gold, almost dazzling the 
beholder with their brilliant hues, the Hol- 
yoke mansion was arrayed in holiday attire 
to celebrate the wedding of the daughters 
of the house. 

The two girls left the home of their child- 
hood, each confident of a bright future and 
both contented and happy at the prospect 
before them. Isabel to take charge of the 
splendid establishment of Herbert Baker; 
Ethel to the humbler abode of Arthur Mer- 
lin, the one accepting wealth and station as 
of right and without giving much thought 
to the matter; the other, conscious of a feel- 
ing of independence and self-reliance that 
cast out all fear for the future. 

CHAPTER III. 

Five years passed rapidly away, bringing 
to Arthur Merlin increased fame as an ar- 
tist, which he always insisted was due to the 
inspiration of his wife and children. Ethel 
was a model housekeeper. While every- 
thing was neat and in good order, she was 
not one of those fussy people who are horri- 
fied if anything about the house is out of 
place, and render themselves, and all about 
them, miserable by a perpetual fretting at 
the slightest disorder. Her rooms always 
looked as if meant for comfort, and if a pa- 
per or two were scattered on the floor, or a 
cigar end was seen on the table or mantle, 
it only added to the free and easy and com- 
fortable feeling that should always pervade 
the occupied rooms of a true home. Ar- 
thur’s friends loved to visit him, and hardly 
an evening passed without some artist or 
literary friend dropping in, attracted by the 
hearty welcome that awaited all. 

Isabel called, occasionally, in her carriage, 
sometimes bringing her children and leav- 
ing them for an afternoon with their cousins, 
and Ethel went, now and then, to her sis- 
ter’s grand house in the distant part of the 
city and came back all the more satisfied 
with her own, cosy little home. The paths 
of the two sisters seldom crossed each oth- 
er, however, and they rarely met outside of 
their own homes. 

The current of both their lives flowed on 
smoothly, and both were happy and con- 
tented in their different spheres of duty; 
but as we sometimes see in summer a black, 
dangerous-looking cloud gather suddenly 
in a clear sky, and breaking forth in wind 
and rain, change the whole landscape from 
calm and peaceful quiet to a scene at once 
wild and desolate, so on the homes of the 
two sisters there burst a cloud of misfor- 
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tune that seemed, for the time, to leave 
them almost without a ray of hope or con- 
solation. 

Herbert Baker and Arthur Merlin were 
returning from a distant city, whither one 
had gone on business, and the other to wit- 
ness an uncommonly fine display of pictures. 
With but few tastes m common they had 
seen little of each other since their marriage, 
put to-day they seemed to be drawn closer 
together, and, as they sped rapidly home 
talked pleasantly and quite confidentially 
of the happiness each had found in his do- 
mestic life. Arthur told of his plans and 
hopes for the future, and Herbert, speaking 
of the dangers and vicissitudes of business, 
said he feared that if anything within the 
coming year should take him away sudden- 
ly his business affairs were at such a crisis 
that all he possessed must go to satisfy his 
creditors. 

While they were thus whiling away the 
hours as the train whirled along, there 
came a crash, and in a moment the air was 
filled with the cries of the wounded and the 
dying. To Ethel they brought the still un- 
conscious form of her husband, alive but 
cruelly maimed and bruised, but for Isabel 
all that was left was the lifeless body of him 
to whom she was so tenderly attached, and 
upon whose life so much depended. 

The shock at first seemed to almost para- 
lyze both, and Isabel, but for her children, 
would have been sorely tempted to follow 
her husband to the unknown future; and to 
add to her distress, it was found, in settling 
up her husband's estate, that his affairs 
were so involved that scarcely anything 
would be left for her and the children after 
the debts were satisfied. With noone upon 
whom she conld lean for support, unfitted 
to enter upon any profession or calling 
whereby she could support herself and chil- 
dren, she accepted gratefully, the offer of a 
house made by a friend of her late husband, 
and entered upon that hardest of all lives, 
the life of the keeper of a fashionable board- 
ing house. 

Ethel, by careful nursing, won her hus- 
band back to life, but the profession to 
which he was so much devoted must be 
abandoned. He was little more than a 
hopeless wreck. His right arm, crushed 
and mangled, could never wield a brush 
again, and his whole system was shattered 
and broken by the terrible shock he had 
sustained, 

“Oh! Ethel,” he said, sadly, as he watch- 
ed her one morning moving softly about 
his chamber, ‘‘perhaps it would have been 
better if I had not been spared to be a bur- 
den to you. Just as I was beginning to be 
well paid for my pictures and everything 
was looking so bright; and now I am as 

helpless to aid you as one of our little chil- 
dren.” 

“Arthur, dear,” said Ethel, coming to his 
bedside and putting her arm gently round 
him, ‘‘please don’t talk in that way. Every- 
thing will look bright again, never fear. You 
are spared to us, and, thinking of poor Isa- 
bel, I feel that I should be very grateful. I 
already have a plan which, if you approve, 
will remove allanxiety for our future. Five 
years ago, I was beginning to get quite an 
income from my profession, and there is 
nothing to prevent my returning to it, and 
you will see me in ashort time, with the in- 
centive I now have for exertion, in such a 
position as to handsomely provide for us all.” 

Reluctantly, her husband was brought to 
consent to Ethel’s plan; and when he was so 
far recovered as to no longer need constant 
attendance, she went back to her old office 
and began anew her professional life. With 
loved ones to provide for, she was doubly 
anxious for success, and success came in 
greater measure than she lad ever hoped 
for. Fifteen years she faithfully followed 
her chosen calling. Her husband, broken 
in health and not able to move but with ar- 
tificial help, was never made to feel himself 
a burden, but, on the contrary, his home 
was made so pleasant, and his wife was so 
constantly appealing to him for advice in 
any trouble or perplexity, that he scarcely 
realized how much’ she was doing for his 
welfare and comfort. 

The two boys actually idolized their moth- 
er, and when the elder was ready to enter 
upon the business of life, he gladly put him- 
self under her instruction and with her 
guidance and direction, advanced rapidly in 
the profession. It was a pleasant sight to 
watch Ethel, small and slender, walking to 
the office with her great six-foot boy, each 
evidently proud of the other and with good 
reason. At last the time came when the 
sons could take the burden from their moth- 
er, and she once more went back tothe quiet 
duties of home. 

“Arthur,” said Ethel, as together they sat 
at twilight, in their cosy library, ‘‘our black 
cloud had a silver lining after all. If you 
had escaped harm in that terrible disaster, I 
should never have been able to prove how 
much a woman can do if she be but fitted 
for the task. My life has been a happy one, 
ministering to the wants of my loved ones. 
I have finished my work now, and come 
back to be by your side for the time that is 
yet spared to us, leaving our brave boys to 
achieve that success that always follows hon- 
est and earnest endeavor. Had I been sat- 
isfied to idle away my time before marriage 
how much happiness we should have 
missed.” 





” 


“My darling wife,” said Arthur, stroking 
tenderly the hand which rested on his chair, 
*‘what you have been to me I can never tell 
you. You have made a life that seemed to 
all most undesirable, full of happiness and 
contentment. You have made our home so 
attractive and pleasant, that the memory of 
it will keep our children pure their whole 
life long.” 

“Stop! Arthur,” she said gently, ‘‘l but 
improved the faculties that were given me, 
and did what love prompted and duty 
pointed out as right.” 

The boys returning from their labors that 
evening found their parents sitting, side by 
side, in the fast gathering darkness like two 
lovers, she resting with her head upon his 
breast. 











Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3m8s 


An Ounce of any of 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 School Street, Boston, 
24w4 








Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
= by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No, 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and Tnbdsee, constrented on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explamned. 
§2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te” AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RWPennaylwvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the el t and «¢ ious new coll 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 

North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 





« 


4 ‘i T 7 Our new meth- 
WOR kK AN D M ON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Bosto 1. 
2” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 mM. to P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. ori 





Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. 4teow 





“Unquestionably the best sustained 
work of the kind in the World” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


The ever-increasing circulation of this excellent 
monthly proves its continued adaptation to popular 
desires and needs, Indeed, when we think into how 
many homes it penetrates every month, we must con- 
sider it as one of the educators as well as entertainers 
of the public mind—Boston Globe. 

The character which this Magazine possesses for va- 
riety, enterprise, artistic wealth, and literary culture 
that has kept pace with, if it has not led the times, 
should cause its conductors to regard it with justifia- 
ble complacency. The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Some of the most popular of modern novels have 
first appeared as corlals in this Magazine. In all 
respects, it isan excellent periodical, and fully de- 
serves its great success.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


TERMS : 
. 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, one year............. $4.00 
4.00 includes prepayment of U. 8. postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ; or, two ot 
Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00 ; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGAaztnE, WEEKLY, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five 
SuBsCRIBERS at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy: postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time 

A Complete Set of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, now com- 
prising 51 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 

y express, freight at expense of purchaser, for $2.25 
per volume. Single Volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3.00. 
Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by mail, prepaid. 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes of HARPER’s MAGAZINE has just been published, 
=e available for reference the vast and varied 
wealth of information which constitutes this periodi- 
cal a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, $5.25 Sent postage prepaid, 

Aseries of papers under the title of ‘The First Cen- 
tury of the Republic,”’ contributed by the most emi- 
nent American publicists, is now Lap | published in 
Harper's MAGAZINE. This series o' over twenty 
ae age a comprehensive review of 

uring the century now closing, in every department 
of our national life. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ATTENTION 
IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
Great Reduction 


IN PRICES OF 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist, 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Emancipation Union Under Flan- 


nel, 
Patented Aug. 34, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corsets, Waist and 
Skirt Supporter, 


Patented April 6th, 1875. 
The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. We are also selling agents for the celebrated 
Spring Buckle 


“LUNAR BAND” 
AGENTS WANTED, 
—AND— 
AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 
alan 
GEO. FROST & CO. 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOS- 

TON M 


"9 
To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 




















These goods may be found at retail as follows:— 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MESSRS. C. F. HOVEY & CO., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 


MRS. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
No. 15 East 14th St., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. C. 


J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
212 South 11th St., Phila., Pa. 


WM. F. BRETT, AGT., 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


(= Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue, with 
reduced Price Lit. - 26w7 


Books for Ladies. 


AUIDE TO NEEDLE WORK plain and fancy, em- 

bracing instructions for cutting and making under- 

clothing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. Illus- 
trated with 167 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

LADY’S BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTING 
contains several hundred new formulas in these em- 
ployments. Price 3) cents, For sale, at retail, by all 
dealers in books and trimmings. At wholesale by N. 
E. News Co., Boston, and American News Co., New 
York; or mailed, on receipt of price, by J. Henry 





Stmonbs, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 4wi0 
‘ . 7 . 
Woman's Education Association, 
BosTon. 


Examinations for Women. 


The third examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge in May, 1876, under 
the charge of this Association. 


Notice of Intention to be Candi- 
dates 


must be sent to the Secretary on or before April Ist, 
1876. Circulars of explanation will be sent free to 
| address, and a pamphlet containing complete de- 
tails, with specimen examination papers, will be for- 
warded on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also 
of the time (day and hour) will be sent to all candi- 
dates on April 15th, 1876. 

Address Secretary of The Woman's Education As- 
sociation, 68 Beacon St., Boston. Mass. 4wl0 





A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 


One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO, 

Glenn»? Falls, N. ¥. 3m8 


~ BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
= ed days improve the evenings, as there are 
bot ay and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 

















Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-steres. 4teow 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative 
om as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
cted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pee. 
me in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
pston Mass. 3m6 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHica- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WEesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILLINoIs, Jowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Utran, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MApIson, ST. PauL. MINNEAPOLIs, 
Du utH and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Ix the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota, Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
Bouse: Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. Stennett, Marvin Hvetirt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 

Eastern. | 





DECALCOMANI E, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 
, giving full instructions in this new 
beautiful art, sent “paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Antumn Leaves, Comic Figures, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so a8 to imitate the 
most beaatifal painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60for60 cts. Agents wanted, ' 
‘Address J. Le PATTEM & 00., 163 William Street, New York! 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR PIN MONEY. 
Ladies should recolor their faded dresses, ribbons, 
ties, &c., by using LEAMon’s ANILINE Dyes. Any 
article can be dyed any color, in a few minutes, with- 
out soiling the hands. They can be used for all kinds 
of family dying and never fail, One trial will show 
you how saving their use is, and how easily they are 
applied. Faded colors can be revived or new colors 
ven. Splendidly adapted to all fancy articles. Ask 
your druggist for a book of instructions. He keeps 
Loomen's Dyes. 4wll. 





W eee women, who desire to en- 
ter the profession of Nursing, at the Training 
School of the Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia. The 
constantly increasing demand for skilled Nurses of- 
fers immediate and profitable employment to the 
graduates of this school. The Hospital gives to its 
students in training, tuition, residence and mainte- 
nance, free. Also their laundry work. During the 
last six months in the year of peor B iy receive 
monthly pay. Apply in person if possible, if at a dis- 
tance, by letter, stating age, health, previous occupa- 
tion, &c., in handwriting of applicant, to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, Woman's Hospital, North College Aven- 
ue and 22nd Street, Philadelphia. Cut this out. 








DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MARY A. WHITAKER, - - - IDA EVANS. 
ly8 


Boston. University 
School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 

The Summer Term of the fourth year for Reading, 
Recitations, and Clinics, begins on Monday, Marc 
13, 1876, and continues fifteen weeks. The winter 
or Lecture Term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1876, and 
continues twenty-one weeks. For announcements or 
particulars address, 

I. T. TaLBor, Dean, 31 Mt. Vernon St., 
or J. H. Woopsvry, Registrar, 165 Boylston St., 
10 Boston. 


DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
efor Second-hand 
achines of every des- 
cription. 
*“*DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
AGENTS Wanren. “G8 NEW YORK. 


" Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. on 


MADAME SECOR, M. D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a, 
M. until 4 Pp, M. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 

atuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false in- 

ucements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. 17w1 

10 PER CENT NET. 

Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 

rticulars. References in every State in the Union. 

. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, Kansas. 

t= Collections throughout the West a apne 

Tw 
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4: ZALES 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED “sss UNAPPROAGHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDAL 


wx DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Orgam, ever awarded any medal 
ONL in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW AYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been pref 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
BE T hemispheres, to be umrivaled See 
STIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
| on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
N S take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
Missions for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 


Mi STS. Sion Sore anaes 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN =: 
EASY PAYMENTS, fests rama 


payments; or ren rent pays yt ee 
d Circulars, with 
CATALOGUES siz estas uuae's 
MLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Bos- 
TON: 25 Union Square, NBW YORK; or 80 & & 
Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
THE SENATE. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85.) 


They have got their bonnets, but they want 
ballots. 

What is this semi-act of legislation of 
which we hear? I cannot understand what 
the Senator means. 

SENATOR PALMER: The semi-act of leg- 
islation was the appearance of a lady before 
the legislative committee in an hour's speech. 

SENATOR STEDMAN: A lady asks for half 
of what she wants—is that it? This bill is 
an entering wedge, that is what it is. If 
the ladies have got this up, they show they 
are smart. A Suffrage lady came to my 
house lately, to talk to me about it. I was 
glad to see her. She was a respectable wo- 
man. I should liketosee her once a month 
during my whole offjcial life. The Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, two years ago, treated me 
outrageously. Lately, 1 am glad to say, 
there is oil on the waters. The JouRNAL 
is improving. Twice, in the other branch 
of the Legislature, I voted to submit the 
Suffrage question to the people. But my 
wife said, ‘“‘Don't do it.’ Vooniaied it 
was wrong and voted against it. Then they 
denounced me. One man, in his newspa- 
per, called me ‘‘a foul-mouthed slanderer.” 
Speaker Sanford said that my speech ‘‘had 
too much truth in it.” It converted him 
from a belief in Woman Suffrage. As 
long as I live I never will vote for Woman 
Suffrage, never! Not three members have 
wives who favor it. An immense majority 
of men and women oppose it. 

This bill 1s an extraordinary one. The 
rich women seek to oppress poor women by 
this bill. I cannot conceive why any wo- 
man should ask for such a bill. 
they cannot get a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, and so they try this. If that is not 
the reason, then these women are a little 
sordid. 

It has been said that the Republican par- 
ty is pledged to Woman Suffrage. I deny 
it. Itisnotso. Lama Republican. There 
are certain resolutions p at a Conven- 
tion; brought in at the tail end of things 
just as people are going home. If it were 
otherwise I would leave the party. I am 
not bound by these resolutions. obody is 
bound by them. I hope every Republican 
will feel independent of platforms. I might 
possibly vote for a bill giving men and wo- 
men who pay taxes on property, and no 
others, a’ vote in municipal affairs. We 
have too many voters now. I know it is 
unpopular to say so, but I say it all the 
same, There are not five senators here who 
do not believe that such a limitation of 
Suffrage to owners of property would be 
right. But this bill is class legislation. It 
is net wanted by women. Nobody wants 
it. It will do for a feeler. 

An English gentleman told me that he 
went into a hall in Boston the other day, 
and saw maidens with wonderful hair and 
matrons in surprisingly fine dresses, and 
heard them say they were slaves. Slaves! 
They didn’t look like slaves. They have 
friends, carriages, money, pictures, books, 
and everything else they need. But they 
‘‘want to vote.” Bound by a brutal ballot! 
We have freed the negro slaves, but the 
women are slaves still. The ballot will not 
be a panacea. 

Women are beautiful, but they are poor 
fallen creatures. No better than men. 
They do their duty no better than the men 
do theirs. Some are almost angels, but there 
is a gradation. A blessed home with a fam- 
ily of children,—how happy that is! But 
bring in politics and let husband, wife and 
children fight it out—what misery! I ob- 
ject to Woman Suffrage. God never in- 
tended it. Man is made to be the ruler. 
He is the stronger and better fitted to pro- 
tect. ITamanold man. 1 don’t find these 
Suffrage women pleasant to talk with about 
domestic affairs. Women who are politi- 
cians are not happy women, This bill will 
not be passed. It is pretty thoroughly 
killed. tt is a very unjust bill. Don’t re- 
commit it. Vote it down. 

Hon. Josernu E. Fiske, said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not disappointed at the opposi- 
tion manifested to this bill. It was expect- 
ed. But I riseto say, in behalf of the Suf- 
frage Committee, that we accept the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Norfolk, 
and I move that the bill be re-committed to 
the Suffrage Committee. The result will 
probably be that a Constitutional Amend- 
ment will be substituted to meet the prefer- 
ences of the Senator from Middlesex, [Mr. 
Bowman, | and others. 

Hon. ALBERT PALMER objected to the re- 
commitment as other Senators desired to 
speak and the motion was withdrawn. 

Hon. GreorGe B. Lorine, [Senator Baker 
in the chair, ] said: 

I am unwilling to see this bill sent back 
to be brought here again in a way which, 
perhaps, I should not approve. My views 
have not been changed by the arguments 
paoeiteatons: social and moral, advanced 

y our opponents. I do not stand here to 
entertain the Senate with witticisms. This 
is a grave question which concerns every 
citizen who desires to ally himself with the 
progressive sentiment of the country and 
the age. As acivilian I claim that I was 
born into this government with the right to 
vote. Every man becomes a voter under 
the civil law and under the natural law, if 
he chooses to comply with reasonable re- 
quirements. The right to vote I possess as 
a birthright. In some countries it is.a privi- 
lege but not in America. When our fath- 
ers came to this country, they left privilege 
behind them and planted their feet on the 
solid ground of Right. 

The gentleman from Hampden has totally 
misconceived my meaning when he repre- 
sents me as careless of consequences to wo- 
men and to society. When the power of 
exercising her right of Suffrage is put into 
the hand of Woman she will prove her fit- 
ness for her new duties. As to the argu- 
ment that women must not vote because they 
cannot fight, I reply that when our greatest 
Generals are in favor of International Ar- 
bitration, women should have a chance to 
say whether or not they shall be plunged 
into wars. But we are told that restricted 
Suffrage is the law of this State, and there- 


They find | 


| fore, that Suffrage is not a right. 1 cannot 
| accept the conclusion. Nor will I discuss 
| the reading and writing qualitication allud- 
ed to by the gentleman. Every Senator 
knows the unusual circumstances and influ- 
ences under which that Amendment was 
adopted. Everybody knows its object. 
Yet I admit that in this land of free schools, 
every person in ¥ husetts ought to be 
able to read and write. I insist that we 
should require in this State no narrower 
qualifications for Suffrage than those we 
have imposed upon others. But I base no 
argument upon this here and now. I accept 
the existing situation. But when gentlemen 
assume that Suffrage is not a right because, 
in a moment of excitement, a reading and 
writing qualification has been imposed, I 
object. hen I hear about ‘‘an entering 
wedge” I remember a great many entering 
wedges. I once hearda t lawyer say in 
this capitol, that we should accept the Four- 
teenth Amendment as an entering wedge. 
An entering wedge to what? Why to the 
Fifteenth Amendment, And what was that? 
That no State should abridge the right of 
the citizen to vote. A right not yet fully 
attained. A right never asked for by those 
who have received it. People tell us that 
this bill means revolution. That was a rev- 
olution too. Before its adoption thousands 
of black men could not vote. Now they 
do vote. I rather like revolutions myself. 
Every ‘‘revolution” in this country means a 
nearer approach to the principle of self- 
government. A revolution in old countries 
means murder and arson and slaughter—a 
President to-day, an Emperor to-morrow; 
forty Senators for life. I desire here to say 
that I accept the principle of Woman Suf- 
frage because it is in the platform of the 
party of Progress. Ido not propose to con- 
vert this into a mere political question, but 
I would remind gentlemen who repudiate 
their platform after election, that they can- 
not repudiate progressive principles with 
impunity. 
ut to the bill. Some say it is unconsti- 
tutional. Others say it is probably uncon- 
stitutional and might pessibly be so decided 
hereafter by the Supreme Court. A fearful 
picture has been drawn. Towns ruined, 
cities set by the ears; even the Supreme 
Court unable to help them out of the mire. 
I have a great respect for the Supreme 
Court, soI have for the Senate and so | 
have for myself. I hope this bill will be 
passed. I ask the Senator from Middlesex 
[Mr. Bowman,] to go one step with me and 
amend the bill so as to relieve it from the 
charge of recognizing property qualifica- 
tions. Then I will ask him to go with me 
one step farther and vote for the bill itself. 
I ask the Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, for whom I have as much respect 
as for the Supreme Court, whether Supreme 
Courts have not made mistakes ere now? 
After a long wrangle, the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that under the 
Federal Constitution, no black man had any 
rights that a white man was bound to re- 
spect, and they said, in effect, that States 
had a right to secede. 
The power of the Supreme Court I ac- 
knowledge and its jurisdiction also; but I 
remind the Senate of its own duty, and of 


the great popular protests and contests 
which have arisen in this country out of 
judicial decisions. 1 remind the Senate of 


the propriety of submitting questions to the 
Court only on proper appeal and not to 
rratify a mere desire, or to remove an un- 
ounded prejudice. I remind you of the 
action of Sumner, Andrew, Wilson, and the 
great leaders of the Republican party on 
the constitutional questions submitted to 
them in the past. 

We are told that nobody wants this bill. 
I reply; everybody wants it. Did it ever 
occur to you that out of the great mass of 
our male voting population only a minority 
want to vote—only a minority do vote? 
But try to take away their right and see 
what would follow. No runners, ro edi- 
torials woulc be needed then to call out the 
voters. ‘There are always in society certain 
representative persons who take the lead. 
They ought to do so. And so, when 2500 
men and 7000 women come up here courte- 
ously, decently, openly, not by button-hol- 
ing and intrigue, they stand for the com- 
munity behind them. These petitioners 
are the representatives of the moving mass 
behind them. Asin the war against slavery 
only a handful of men and women in the 
old Bay State took the lead, so these advo- 
cates and petitioners will stand in the fore- 
front when the victory isachieved. So they 
ought tostand. I rejoice that they will 
never surrender. I may not be here to say 
a word in their behalf. You and I may 
have passed away. But justice will triumph. 
So I accept the numerical computation of 
the Senator from Hampden. 

The influence of home was mentioned. 
I admit that influence. Does not every wo- 
man here admit it? If she is a daughter or 
a wife she wants a home. When I remem- 
ber that thousands of women have no hap- 
py homes I see in this movement the means 
bt assisting them to secure a home of their 
own. Home is far more necessary to wo- 
men than to men. We men have other 
hopes, occupations and pursuits. We can 
find relaxation and interest in our libraries, 
our equipages, our trotting horses in the 
free air on Essex beach. We have every- 
thing with which to make ourselves happy. 
If any gentleman herve needs relief from his 
domestic troubles he can have it. Not so 
with Woman. She has no relief. She 
needs a happy home far more than Man. 
The power of the ballot—we all know it; I 
need not extolit. It is the key to every 
social and industrial opportunity. I trust 
that the Amendment will be alent and 
that the bill will pass. 

Hon. GreorGE D. Rosinson, of Hamp- 
den, said: 

I thank the President of the Senate for 
the high terms in which he has referred to 
me, and I should be unworthy of the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Commitiee which he saw fit to assign to 
me, if I did not say what [ conscientiously 
believe. In my opinion this Bill is uncon- 
stitutional. I agree with the Senator that 
this body is the equal of the Supreme Court. 
The Legislature is its equal. More than 
that, here, in this chamber, the Supreme 
Court has no right to control the action of 








the Senate. So is His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor our equal. But I read in the Consti- 
tution from which we derive our power, 
these words: 

In the government of this Commonwealth, the leg- 
islative department shall never exercise the executive 
and judicial powers or either of them; the executive 
shall never exercise the legislative and judicial pow- 
ers or either of them, the judicial shall never exercise 
the legislative and executive powers or either of 
them: to the end that it may be agovernment of laws, 
and not of men. 

Our fathers were wise in prescribing these 
limitations. I cling to that rock. Each 
co-ordinate department of the government 
is our equal, But the gentlemen says that 
“one with God is a majority,” and that ‘‘re- 
bellion is sometimes a duty.” When he 
says “rebellion” I hope he has does not 


mean rebellion in Massachusetts. If any 
Senator defies the Supreme Court,— 
Senator Lortnc: Does the Senator 


mean to say that I have defied the Supreme 
Court? 

Senator Rospinson: I 
Senator to imply— 

Senator Lorine: Will the gentleman 
allow me to explain precisely what I did 
say? 

Senator Rosrnson: Certainly. 

Senator Lorine: So far from defying 
the authority of the Supreme Court, my ac- 
tion has always been to obey the dicta of 
the Court. Vhat I said was that this 
Board is the judge of its own constitu- 
tional jurisdiction, and should be controlled 
by its own judgment in deciding whether 
this bill is or is not constitutional. 

A motion was made to adjourn, but with- 
drawn by request. 

Hon. SELWYN Z. BowMAN, of Somerville, 
preferred to act upon the bill to-day. I 
hope the Amendment will be adopted. This 
will cure one great defect. Then my only 
point will be that the bill is of doubtful le- 
gality. I hove shown the dangerous conse- 
quences if it should be hereafter decided 
unconstitutional. The fallibility of Su- 
preme Courts has been urged. But, in a le- 
gal sense, the Supreme Court cannot make 
amistake. Its decision is final. ‘‘The King 
can do no wrong.” 

Hoy. ALperr PALMER moved that the 
Senate do now adjourn, which prevailed. 

Adjournment at 5.45 P. M. 

FOURTH DAY, 

The consideration of the Municipal Suf- 
frage bill was resumed on Friday, at 2.25 
P. M. 

Hon. Joun SARGENT, of Middlesex, said 
that the debate upon this question had al- 
ready occupied the greater part of the week, 
and the minds of Senators were probably 
fully made up. He therefore moved that the 
vote should be taken at 2.40 P. M. 

Hon. Samvuet 8S. Grnnopo, of Bristol, 
had no desire to protract the discussion, nor 
did he wish to close it, if other Senators de- 
sired to be heard. He, himself, wished to 
say a few words in support of the constitu- 
tionality of the bill. 

SENATOR SARGENT: My ors in making 
the motion is not to cut off debate. But 
several Senators wish to vote upon the bill, 
and are compelled to leave the city at 3 P. M. 

The motion was adopted. 

Hon. GrorGe D. Rosrnson, of Hamp- 
den, moved that when the vote is taken 
upon the amendment and upon the bill 
the yeas and nays shall be called. 

The motion was adopted. 

SENATOR Grnnopo: There is no time for 
the extended argument which I intended to 
make. Yet I will say a few words on the 
Constitutionality of this bill, to settle doubts 
that have been raised during my absence. 
If I do injustice to any Senator, let me know 
it. I suppose the points made by the Sena- 
tor from Middlesex (Mr. Bowman) are sub- 
stantially those previously made by the Sen- 
ator from Hampden (Mr. Robinson). It is 
well known by parties who are familiar 
with the facts that the Supreme Court has 
always strictly confined itself to the point 
under consideration. It has never over- 
stepped that limit. And the points involved 
in this bill have never come before it. There- 
fore we cannot tell and have no right to 
predict what a decision would be.  Cer- 
tainly we have no right to assume that it 
wonld be against us. It is well settled that 
Municipal Suffrage has always been regu- 
lated and controlled by the Legislature, and 
not by the Constitution. This is admitted 
even by our H pomaypen The Constitutional 
restriction of sex applies only to certain 
specified officers. It is not so flexible as to 
be varied according to circumstances at the 
pleasure of the Court. Neither of the two 
decisions cited by the Senator from Hamp- 
den touch this case at all. Inthe decision 
of the Court against a woman’s right to hold 
the office of Justice of the Peace, the case 
turns on the fact that this is a judicial of- 
fice. This decision is merely against the 
right of the Governor and Council to ap 
—_ a woman Justice of the Peace and 
Notary Public. The Constitution says that 
these officers shall be appointed in the same 
manner as judicial officers. Hence the in- 
ference. he reasoning of the court all re- 
solves itself back to the specific clause requir- 
ing a male qualification for the electors of 
certain officers. Thus we wipe out all infer- 
ona against the Constitutionality of this 

nl. 

Now look at the decision that women are 
eligible to serve on School Boards. The 
reason given was that the office has come into 
existence since the Constitution was adopted, 
and therefore the Constitution does not 
touch this office at all, but it is left in the 
hands of the Legislature. The only ques- 
tion that was decided was that question. 
There was no extra judicial decision. There- 
fore the point med» by us at this Board, 
when we showed that Municipal Suffrage 
has always been regulated by the Legisla- 
ture, and that there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution to the contrary, has not been met 
or refuted. It isin harmony with both of 
these decisions. 

THE Prestpent: The time for debate has 
expired. The Senate will now vote upon 
the Amendment offered by Senator Palmer. 

SENATOR Bowman: I hope that the Sena- 
tor from Bristol will be allowed to proceed. 

Senator Ginnopo: I will not delay the 
action of the Senate by any further remarks. 


understood the 





Messrs. Howes, of Essex, Mayhew of 
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Worcester, Tripp of Bristol, and Fitz of 
Suffolk, announced themselves in favor of 
the bill, but paired with Messrs. Haynes, 
Shores, Weston and Howard who were op- 
posed to the bill. 

Hon. Samvuent D. CRAne, of Suffolk, 
moved that the bill be re-committed to the 
Suffrage Committee for the purpose of ask- 
ing the opinion of the Supreme Court on 
the Constitutional question involved. 

Hon Josernu E. Fiske asked the Senator 
to so far amend his motion as to make it 
simply a motion to recommit. 

SENATOR CRANE acceded to the request. 

The motion to re-commit was lost by ayes 
15, nays 17. 

The question then recurred on the Amend- 
ment of Senator Palmer authorizing wo- 
men to be assessed for a poll tax, and it was 
carried by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bates, Bowman, Brimhall, 
Brown, Crane, Cummings, Davis, of Essex, 
Fiske, Fitzgerald, Gaylord, Ginnodo, Har- 
wood, Mayhew, of Franklin, Neal, Palmer, 
Parker, Wing—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Ayres, Belcher, Dacey, 
Davis of Worcester, Flatley, Higgins, Liv- 
ingston, Rand, Robinson, of Hampden, E. 
Robinson of Plymouth, H. W. Robinson 
of Plymouth, Sargent, Stedman—13. 

The amended bill was then defeated by 
the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bates, Brimhall, Brown, 
Crane, Davis of Essex, Fiske, Ginnodo, Har- 
wood, Neal, Palmer, Wing—11 

Nays—Messrs. Ayres, Belcher, Bowman, 
Cummings, Dacey, Davis of Worcester, Fitz- 
Gerald, Flatley, Gaylord, Higgins, Living- 
ston, Mayhew of Franklin, Parker, Rand, 
Robinson of Hampden, E. Robinson of Ply- 
mouth, H. W. Robinson of Plymouth, Sar- 
gent, Stedman—19. 

Patrs— Yeas—Messrs. Howes, Mayhew 
of Worcester, Tripp, and Fitz—4. 

Nays—Messrs. Haynes, Shores, Weston, 
and Howard—4. 

(Republicans in Roman; Democrats in 
Italics. ) 

The Senate then adjourned till Tuesday, 
March 7th, at 2 Pp. M. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, 
March 13, at 3.30 P.M. Mrs. H. H. Robinson will 
speak on “Life in Bohemia.” 








Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.—The adjourned Annual Meeting will take 
place on Wednesday evening, March 15, at 744 o'clock, 
at the house of Mr. G, W. Cram, 83 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridgeport. PHEBE KENDALL, President. 

Cambridge, March 8, 1876. 


A Young Lady desires a position to read aloud, 
having been accustomed to do so for several years. 
Or as governess or companion. Good references. 

C, BF We OA. 

68 Warrenton St. 

A Young Colored Woman would like a 
situation as seamstress. Is willing to assist in house- 
work, or in teaching little children. Good references 
given. Apply to HARRIET H. ALLEN. 

38 Winchester St., Boston. 2ws 


BUSINESS NOTICES. — 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of James PYLE. None genuine 
without. 24w4 


For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pul- 
monary Complaints, “Brown's Bronchial Tro- 
ches," manifest remarkable curative properties. 
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Mr. Cannon, whose business is elsewhere men- 
tioned in our columns is probably the largest dealer 
in Visiting Cards in the world. Starting two years 
since with small capital, and the times against him, 
his wonderful energy and perseverance have met with 
a success unparalleled, until now he is running four 
establishments, viz., at 46 Kneeland St., 26 Tyler, 30 
Kneeland St., and 712 Washington St., the last two 
without doubt being as pleasant printing rooms as 
can be found in the city. And it is worthy of note, 
that at his jobbing establishments he refuses a great 
deal of work in the line of whisky and tobacco, danc- 
ing and gambling advertising; depending upon the 
temperance and religious public alone for patronage. 

1wll. 





Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
acrds the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons, 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24teow 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

One packet of each; Marigold, Coxcomb, Balsam, 
Camelia-flowered, Pansy, Phlox. Nasturtium, Ver- 
bena, Aster, Dianthus and Zinnia, sent free for fifty 
cents. Address A. E. Crowell, Rockford, Ill. 











Agents Wanted! 


a 


Something new that willsell. Only 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. Itis an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Sengl 10 cents for sample and terms. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF'’GCO.. 

2m11. 

A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rey. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 


24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 





School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr. or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
4 to 5 o'clock. 





THe very large sale of the Eure= 
ka Machine Twist is not a mat- 
ter of surprise, for it proves exactly as 
represented every time. Itis reliable 
inevery respect. Length, strength, and 
quality guaranteed, Iwill, 
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Show this to the Children. 


») “= FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDs. with 
2) your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10 cents and 3 cent stamp. 6 packs 
6 names, to one address for G0 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘More than pleased.”» 
“Never was so well suited before,” are almost unani. 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful prin. 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cards in Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLaIn_y. Address. 
W. C. CANNON, 


30 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 
Remember, I Challenge the World 
to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


(@-Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 


OLD FASHIONED COMBS. 
Made modern style or taken in part 
payment for new combs. 


WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street. 
Three stores north of Summer Street. 
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NOTE PAPER FOR SCHOOL USE. 


One hundred and twenty sheets for 25 cents. 


NOTE PAPER FOR BUSINESS. 


Packages from 40 cents to $1. 


NOTE PAPER FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Rich, Smooth, Rough, Tinted. 


NOTE PAPER FOR LADIES. 


Delicate tints, tasteful shapes. 
FOR EVERYTHING IN THIS LINE COME TO 


LORLING’s, 
Corner of Bromfield & Washington Sts, 


4wll. 


Electricity. 
mMlirTniv 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which ney- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease, It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 2s 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 
MRS. DR. TUCK’S 
4 ‘ » \g ‘ Al 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 
Situated at South Weymouth, fifteen miles from 
Boston. New, Commodious, Light and Airy. This 
retreat is opened for the Hygienic and Botanic treat- 
ment of all Chronic Diseases. Medicated Baths and 
Magnetic treatment given, Electricity used, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Scrofula treated with good success, 
Severe cases of Rheumatism permanently cured, A 
speciality made of Female Diseases. 


LADIES’ EMPORIUM. 


Mrs. Tuck has opened an office for the sale, not 
only of her own Supporter, but also of Elastic Band- 
ages, Elastic Goods, Trusses, Shoulder Braces, In- 
valid’s Corsets, Healing Appliances, &c., &. Mrs. 
Tuck has had large experience in fitting Umbillcal 
Ruptures as well as other kinds. 

At office in Boston, every day except Thursday 
from 9 to 4. 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Room 16, or Hygienic Re- 
treat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m1l. 


MRs. MARY CLEMMER’S 
WRITINGS. 


> 
A memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary with 
their later poems, by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer. Crown 8vo. with portrait on steel. 
Cloth, $200. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are ad- 
mitted to the number of the familiar friends of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary.—Harper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted newspaper writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Pheebe Cary one of 
the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever built 
within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald. 

II. 
His two Wives, a novel. 
12mo. cloth, $1,75. 

It is pre-eminently a thoughtful story, dealing with 
a sad experience of life, and the theme is treated with 
such respect for honor, such reverence for blameless 
suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
and wrong that its influence is not less salutary than 
powerful.—Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press. 

The portraits of its two principle characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the description of Northern scen- 
ery exhibit a capacity that proves how far is Mrs. 
Ames’s talent above that of the ordinary American 
woman novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Ill. 
Outlines of Men, Women and things. In 
one volumn 16mo, cloth, $1,50. 

Her writings are more than mere bubbles, but con- 
tain Sone principle, and purity of tone. In this 
volumn she sketches men and women fearlessly but 
fairly, and great moral questions, so constantly com- 
ing to the surface of Washington society, are dealt 
with severely, and she cuts to the quick the offending 
ones. The variety of the topics will commend the 
volumn to many.—Pittsburgh Commercial. 


Julia Crouch Culver’s Novel. 
Three Successful Girls. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo. $1,50 A novel showing the 
adventure of three country girls, who went 
to New York and made their way in lit- 
erature and art. 
In some respects it is the best novel on the subject 


we have seen. It is certainly the most natural, most 
pure in tone, and practical in plot.— Philadelphia Post. 
’ ® rr 
Celia Thaxter’s Poems. 
New and enlarged edition. Small 4vo. eloti- 
gilt, $1,50. 

They are unique in many respects. Our bleak and 
rocky New England sea-coast, all the wonders of at- 
mospherical and sea change have, I think, never be- 
fore been so musically and tenderly sung about.—/o/ 
G. Whittier. 

A delicious little volumn, that finds an appropriate 
place among holiday books of the most charming sort. 
Celia Thaxter is one of our sweetest singers, and this 
collection of her songs will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of hearts. The book is published in the most 
elegant aud tasteful style.— Boston Post. 


A Woman of the Revolution. 
Familiar Letters, of John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail Adams. During the Revo- 
lution, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 

Adams. Crown &vo. cloth, $2,00. 

The records of biography hardly afford a more ¢X- 
quisite example of Wordsworth’s ‘Perfect woman. D°- 
bly planned,’ than this admirable matron of Mas=*- 
chusetts, whose name is no less conspicuous by het 
personal virtue than by the renown of her illustrious 
descendants.—New York Tribune. = 

No one can read these letters without full convic- 
tion that in the distinguished service rendered by John 
Adams to his country, his wife was at all times an !! 
spiration, and frequently a counselor whose vieW* 
might have given shape to questions of national im- 
portance. No portion of the great statesman’s bios 
raphy can be more interesting and instructive than 
this in which Mrs. Adams has such an intimate place. 
—Boston Post. 

Published by 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON, &Co. Somerset St. Boston. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 











In one volumn 
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